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How Lobbies Operate 
State Lobby Laws 


The Caraway Lobby Bill 
The Issue at Stake 


How the Lobby Operates 


by Edward B. Logan, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Pennsylvania 








T is a difficult matter to determine which are 
useful lobbies and which detrimental. The anti- 
prohibitionists, for instance, would give the Anti- 
Saloon League a low rating—the drys would 
hail it as a saviour. However, there are some 
practices which would be generally condemned 
by fair-minded people—practices of the nature of bribery, 
coercion, underhanded dealing, falsification, false pre- 
tense. 

And then with individuals it is found that a great deal 
of self-restraint is necessary if society is to function at 
its best. An individual is readily condemned if he steps 
over the bounds of self-restraint. The situation should 
be no different when it is an organization rather than an 
individual which is concerned. It is just as possible for 
organizations as individuals to lack restraint. If such is 











the case influence is exerted out of proportion to what is 
deserved. President Hoover, a few years ago, in com- 
menting on the growth of the national associations as- 
serted that “if these powerful national organizations are 
to expand their claims for special favor in the commu- 
nity into a great conflict then the whole fabric of our. 
national life has gone by the board.” But he ?ommented 
further that “if, on the other hand, there is developed a 
practical step in codperation between these great groups, 
we will have laid the foundation of a new economic era.” 

The lobbying organizations are demanding special favor 
in the community and are expanding their claims, some 
of them by every conceivable means, fair or unfair. Their 
activities are detrimental to the whole interest of the 
country. The aims of democratic government are not 
promoted but are made more difficult of attainment by 
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the special, unrestricted claims of lobbyist organizations. 
Until those organizations restrict their activities in behalf 
of the public interest the services which they perform 
will, in the main, be crowned with harm. 


Class Representation 


It has been asserted by political observers that the 
growth of groups indicates a breakdown in the geograph- 
ical system of representation, and that a system of occu- 
pational representation is developing. One writer asserts 
that those promoting group representation are bringing 
the soviet system of Russia nearer and nearer. Others 
maintain that the increase in the number of lobbyists and 
their organizations indicate that representation should be 
given somewhat after the fashion of the economic coun- 
cils of several countries of Europe. 


There are several considerations which should enter 
into such reasoning. In the first place it cannot be estab- 
lished that lobbyists and their organizations have come 
about through their own free choice. Many, and there 
is no saying how great is the proportion, have been 
formed for the purposes of self-protection. Just as there 
are some individuals who will seek their ends by all 
conceivable means so there are interests which will do 
the same. Some will resort to unfair tactics while others 
bring pressure and secure concessions out of proportion 
to what they are entitled to have. 


Lobbies Propagate Lobbies 


The establishment of lobbies by a very small number 
of interests is sufficient to start the process of lobby build- 
ing. Lobbies propagate lobbies and once the process is 
started the growth goes on apace. Many lobbyists would 
choose to place tieir reliance upon the free choice of 
legislators if they could confidently feel that other inter- 
ests were not bringing influence to bear. Therefore, the 
existence of a great number of lobbyists by no means 
of itse!f indicates that the geographical system of repre- 
sentation has broken down. 


There is another consideration. When dealing with 
the question of representation of interests the Executive’s 
Cabinet must be given a great deal of attention. The 
Cabinet in a broad way represents the interest groups 
throughout the country. Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor, among others, are represented in the President’s 
Cabinet and in some states groups have their representa- 
tion in the department heads surrounding the governor. 
In Pennsylvania, for instance, are found among others 
a department of Mines, Agriculture, Labor and Industry, 
Banking, Welfare, Health, and Education. 


The heads of those departments are not selected from 
geographical areas but are selected at large. There is 
no binding control of constituents. They are in an excel- 
lent position to investigate the needs of the interests fall- 
ing within their jurisdiction, to furnish information and 
advice, to receive representation from the interests, and 
to present their case to the legislative bodies. It is now a 
common practice for communities in Congress, considering 
important bills, to submit them to the departments con- 
cerned before taking action. Wtih the departments re- 
sponsible for taking care of the various interests there 
would be the advantage that some harmony could be 
brought out of conflicting opinions, an advantage which 
is not achieved under the present unofficial system of rep- 
resentation, and another great advantage would lie in the 
fact that the department, not beir.g bound by constituents, 
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could weigh each interest’s claims in the light of the pub- 
lic interest. 


Lobbies for Defensive Purposes 


It is the writer’s conviction that most of the lobbies 
which now exist have been formed for defensive pur- 
poses and when anyone starts out to condemn the lobbies 
that consideration should be kept in mind. If it is, a more 
sympathetic attitude will be taken toward the whole insti- 
tution. All lobbies should not be condemned because a 
few interests saw fit to use undue influence in the begin- 
ning. There are interests which feel that they would be 
legislated out of existence because of the action of other 
lobbyists if they were not on hand to defend themselves. 
Lobbies are expensive to maintain and many interests 
would like to be spared the expense. 


Legislators whose actions have been controlled by self- 
ish interests have undoubtedly played a part in building 
up the institution and notice may be served that the 
executive departments are not adequately representing 
the interests for which they stand and are not furnishing 
a satisfactory medium of expression of opinion to those 
interests. Greater recognition on the part of Congress 
of the importance of the departments to speak for inter- 
ests would do much to build up that phase of the depart- 
ments’ activities. 


Conflicting Interests Breed Lobbyists 


In considering the effectiveness of lobbying activities 
there are some limitations which should be kept in mind. 
For most important legislation there are conflicting inter- 
ests and lobbyists are found arrayed on each side. Before 
the bill is acted upon both sides of the question have 
been given a great deal of publicity by the lobbyists. If 
lobbying takes the form of influencing elections it is often 
found that candidates are able to call groups to their 
assistance to match opposing groups. Of course lobby- 
ists on one side may have the resources to outstrip their 
opponents and consequently the advantage is theirs. 
While there is an interplay of forces it is a rough arrange- 
ment with no assurance that the forces are in somewhat 
the same proportion or, what is more important, that 
there will be pressure on both sides. It has been found 
that in most cases there is a sad lack of proportion in 
bringing influence among opposing lobbyists. 


Another factor which cuts down the freedom of action 
of lobbyists lies in the nature of many of the lobbyist 
organizations. There are some organizations which in- 
clude such a variety of interests that the work of the 
lobbyist in maintaining a balance is a delicate one. A 
good example is furnished by the lobbyists interested in 
labor legislation. In order to secure harmony of action 
a conference on trade union legislation is called from time 
to time in which some forty labor lobbyists participate 
to thrash out their problems. No action is taken until a 
unanimous decision is reached. In the reaching of that 
decision compromises have to be made all along the line 
and in the interest of harmony some lobbyists have to 
throw over measures which they individually prefer. In 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States are rep- 
resented both big business and small business. There are 
questions, such as that of surtaxes, when many shades 
of opinion exist and in such cases the organization has 
to adjust its action accordingly. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation represents a host of interests and 
when dealing with a question such as the tariff it has to 
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tread with precision. After a definite decision on a ques- 
tion has been formed the lobbyists are free to go ahead 
but it is in the reaching of the decision that the leveling 
process takes place. 


A New Order of Legislative Representation 


It should be observed, as was pointed out above, that 
a new order of representation has come about. Individ- 
uals no longer can safely feel that their representation 
has been acquired when they have helped to elect legis- 
lators. They now must direct their representatives, not 
individually but through organization. It has been con- 
tended that the individual now must find his place in one 
of the lobbying organizations if he is to have effective 
representation and there is much truth in the assertion. 

The individual is not confined to membership in one 
lobbying organization. He may belong to several. If, 
for instance, he is a farmer he may be a member of the 
Ameriacn Farm Bureau Federation, he may as a church 
member find representation through. the Federal Council 
of Churches, if he be a “dry” he can find representation 
for his prohibition sentiment through the Anti-Saloon 
League as well as the Federal Council of Churches, if a 
veteran of the World War he may find representation 
through the American Legion, and so on. There is an 
array of organizations to which individuals may turn and 
give their support in order to make representatoin for 
their interests effective. And the great advantage is that 
individuals are not confined to political boundaries in 
allying themselves to bring pressure. 


Duiies of the Individual 

It can be argued that there is placed upon the indi- 
vidual a new duty. He has uot done his share in help- 
ing to form the laws under which he will be governed 
when he has cast a vote for his representatives. He now 
must choose the organizations which are promoting his 
interests by bringing pressure on legislators and support 
them in their activities. If he refrains he will find 
that those organizations are not able to compete with 
others whose membership does give support and accord- 
ingly his interests may suffer. It is now organized action, 
not individual, that triumphs in influencing legislators. 


Geographical Interests 


The individual, in seeking representation through 
lobbying organizations, finds a system in its operation re- 
sembling that of proportional representation. Like- 
minded individuals wherever they may be located through- 
out the country may unite for common action. Whether 
done voluntarily or for purposes of self-defense there is 
being grafted upon the official geographical representative 
system a representative at large. The farmer in Kansas 
finds that his real interests are more in common with 
the farmer of Nebraska and Illinois than with the manu- 
facturer in his Congressional district. And the manu- 
facturer in Pennsylvania finds with many questions that 
arise that he shares the opinions of manufacturers wher- 
ever they may reside. For that reason it is a certainty 
that individuals will find it to their benefit to join a group 
and support it with funds and votes when they find one 
that has demonstrated that it is sincerely promoting their 
interests. 


Proportional Representation 
It is urged that a system of proportional representation 
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for the election of legislators with election from large 
districts or from the states at large would allow indi- 
viduals with common interests to unite in selecting their 
legislators and would bring representation nearer to an 
interest basis. Through that system would be accom- 
plished officially to some extent what is now being accom- 
plished unofficially when an individual joins an interest 
group. Proportional representation, if given large 
enough districts in which to operate, it is urged, would 
bring about a great degree of occupational representation. 
Moreover, legislators would be released from the pres- 
sure of constituents within a local area. The advocates 
of proportional representation believe that the lobby can 
be explained largely by the failure to use proportional 
representation in choosing legislators. 


In attempting to predict what developments are in 
store for the lobby institution some light may be shed 
by a comparison of the development of the lobby to that 
of the political parties. The lobby has grown with free- 
dom from restriction just as did the parties. With free- 
dom from restriction, parties overstepped the bounds of 
self-restraint and abuses arose detrimental to the public 
interest. Secrecy of action became the rule and control 
was centered in a few hands. 


Party Activities 


Accordingly it was found necessary to bring the patries 
under public regulation through state and federal legis- 
lation. Running through all the regulative measures have 
been the purposes of bringing the activities into the open 
and to bring about more democratic control. While there 
is continuous criticism of direct primary laws, corrupt 
practice acts, and laws compelling the election of party 
officers, it cannot be denied that such laws have played 
an important part in forcing party activities out into the 
open. Public opinion now has an important share in the 
guidance of parties. 


It seems that the lobby institution is due to fare as 
have the parties. There are already serious abuses aris- 
ing within the system and there has been a lack of self- 
restraint. It is not at all likely that a system having 
such an important bearing on legislation and administra- 
tion will be allowed to go on developing and operating 
in its own fashion. The regulation which has been made 
thus far and that proposed has had for its aim to bring 
the system more into the public view, following in pur- 
pose the method which was used to curb the parties. 
And it seems that as good results in that respect can be 
accomplished with the lobby as with the parties. 


No one has gone so far as to say that parties should 
be abolished. The demand has been that they operate 
openly and above board. Similarly no one who has made 
earnest study of lobbyists’ activities would want to put — 
an end to the lobbying. But it is reasonable to ask that 
the lobbyists restrict their activities and act in full public 
view. If the lobby is to make a beneficail contribution 
to the process of legislation and administration it needs 
public guidance.—E-xtracts, see 1, p. 320. 
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State Laws Regulating Lobbying 


Statutes in Thirty-two States Deal with Lobbyists 


by Margaret W. Stewart 


Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress 


Alabama. 


Any person who corruptly attempts to influence any 
member of the legislature to cast a vote, to speak for or 
against a measure or to abstain from either, or to remain 
absent from a session is guilty of a felony and punish- 
able by a fine of not less than $500 and imprisonment 
for not less than two years. Any official accepting pay- 
ment for lobbying for or against a measure is guilty of 
a misdemeanor and subject to a fine of not more than 


$500.—Code, 1907, Code §7386-7387. 


Arizona. 


Any person who seeks to obtain money or other thing 
of value on the representation of improperly influencing 
a member of a legislative body on any legislative matter 
is guilty of a felony.—Penal Code, 1913, §58. 


California. 


Any person seeking to obtain payment upon a repre- 
sentation that he can or will improperly influence any 
member of a legislative body on any legislative matter is 
guilty of a felony.—Deering’s Penal Code, 1915, §89. 


Connecticut. 


Any person who shall by furnishing entertainment, etc., 
to legislative officers attempt to influence them to do or 
refrain from doing any official act, or any person who 
shall attempt to hinder legislative action for the purpose 
of obtaining advantage from persons interested is sub- 
ject to a fine of $1,000, five years’ imprisonment and 
being debarred. from holding public office. No person 
or association shall employ any state official to appear 
for or against any legislative matter, subject to a fine of 
from $100 to $1,000.—Gen. Stat., 1918, §6318, 6441. 


Florida. 


Any person appearing before a legislative committee 
for or against a measure may be required to file a written 
oath stating whether he appears in his own interest, or 
in that of some other person, firm or corporation and 
whether he is being paid compensation or expenses.— 
Compiled Laws, 1914, § 68a. 


Georgia. 


By the Constitution of Georgia lobbying is declared a 
crime, but the term is not defined. By statute it is de- 
fined to be “any personal solicitation of a member of the 
general assembly of this State, during a session thereof, 
by private interview or letter or message or other means 
and appliances, not addressed solely to the judgment, to 


favor or oppose, or to vote for or against any bill, reso- 
lution, report or claim, pending or to be introduced in 
either branch thereof, by any person who misrepresents 
the nature of his interest in the matter to such member, 
or who is employed for a consideration by a person or 
corporation interested in the passage or defeat of such 
bill, resolution, report or claim, for the purpose of pro- 
curing the passage or defeat thereof.” The penalty is 
imprisonment for not less chan one year nor more than 
five. Every person retained by a person, firm or cor- 
poration to aid or oppose legislation is required to file 
a statement with the secretary of state showing by whom 
employed and the subject of legislation in which he is 
interested. Registration is valid for the session only. 
Contingent fees are prohibited and a statement of all 
expenses incurred must be filed with the secretary of 
state within two months after adjournment. Agents may 
not go upon the floor of the assembly during sessions. 
A license fee of $100 is imposed.—Const. Art. I §2(3); 
Michie’s Code 1926, Penal Code §324-325(5) ; Laws 1923 
Ex. p. 43. 


Idaho. 


No person employed for a pecuniary consideration shall 
attempt to influence any member of the legislature to 
vote for or against any pending measure otherwise than 
by appearing before committees, by newspaper publica- 
tion, by public addresses or by written statements of 
which two copies shall be filed with the secretary of 
state, under penalty of not exceeding six months’ im- 
prisonment and $200 ‘ine—Compiled Statutes, 1919, 
§8137. 


Indiana. 


Any person, firm or corporation employing a legislative 
agent shall file a statement with the secretary of state 
showing name, place and nature of business, name and 
occupation of person employed, subject matter of legis- 
lation in which interested, etc. Non-residents are re- 
quired to file a bond. Identification certificates shall be 
issued by the secretary of state, covering three-month 
periods. Within thirty days after adjournment of a ses- 
sion a statement must be filed with the secretary of state 
showing all expenditures. Employment on contingent 
fees is prohibited. Subscriptions for the purpose of pro- 
moting or opposing legislation are prohibited unless a 
treasurer is appointed to represent the interested group 
who shall make reports similar to those required of legis- 
lative agents. Public officials and press representatives 
having the privilege of the floor may not act as legisla- 
tive agents. No newspaper shall receive compensation 
for promoting or opposing legislation without showing 
at whose instance the material is printed and the com- 
pensation received. A filing fee of $2 is charged. A 
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penalty of from $200 to $1,000 or imprisonment not less 
than three months or more than one year is imposed.— 
Burn’s Ann. Stat., 1918 Supp. §7588a-1. 


Kansas. 


Attempts to influence members of the legislature by 
arguments, briefs or written statements by persons not 
employed for that purpose are not restricted. Any per- 
son employed for the purpose is defined to be a legis- 
lative counsel or agent and must register with the secre- 
tary of state, giving his name and the name of his em- 
ployer and the legislation in which interested. Contin- 
gent fees are prohibited. No legislative agent shall go 
upon the floor of the assembly while in session except 
by invitation extended by vote. When required, any 
written arguments must be filed with the state librarian. 
Persons guilty of violations are subject to a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
one year or both, and to being debarred for three years 
from acting in the capacity of legislative agent. Corpora- 
tions are subject to fine of $5,000.—General Statutes, 
1915, §6039-6048. 


Kentucky. 


Persons or associations employing legislative agents or 
counsel are required to register in a docket to be kept 
by the attorney general, showing the name of the agent, 
the employer and the purpose for which employed, the 
term of employment, etc. Within thirty days after ad- 
journment of the legislature sworn statements of all ex- 
penses incurred shall be filed in such form as the attor- 
ney general shall prescribe. No such agent shall enter 
on the floor of the assembly while in session except on 
invitation. No person shall attempt to influence a mem- 
ber of the legislature by intimidation, bribery, offer of 
political influence or newspaper support.—Carroll’s Stat., 
1918 Supp., §1999a-(1-8). 


Louisiana. 


Lobbying is prohibited under penalty of from $200 to 
$2,000 fine and imprisonment for not less than six months 
nor more than two years. It is defined to be an attempt 
to influence the action of a member of the legislature by 
any other method than appealing to his reason; or the 
offer to a member by a paid agent of any inducement to 
affect his vote. Presentation of petitions or arguments 
is not prohibited if the agency and the source of interest 
is fully disclosed. Communication with individual mem- 
bers may be only by public addresses, printed pamphlets, 
petitions or briefs, or by letter. Copies of personal let- 
ters sent to members must be sent to and kept on file 
by the presiding officer. Persons interested in pending 
legislation must not go upon the floor of the assembly 
while in session except on invitation—Wolff’s Stat., 1920, 
p. 759. 


Maine. 


Legislative agents are required to register with the 
secretary of state, giving name, name of employer and 
subject in which interested. Contingent fees are pro- 
hibited. The penalty for false registration is $100.— 
Laws 1919, c. 100. 


Maryland. 


Legislative agents and counsel are required to register 
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with the secretary of state, showing all legislative sub- 
jects which they are promoting or opposing. Contingent 
fees are prohibited. Persons may be excluded from act- 
ing, after hearing by the legislature. Within thirty days 
of the adjournment of the legislature sworn accounts 
shall be filed showing all expenses incurred. A fine of 
from $500 to $1,000 may be imposed for violations.— 
Bagby’s Code, 1911, p. 1048-1051. 


Massachuseiis. 


Legislative counsel and agents are required to register 
for the term of their employment on a docket to be kept 
by the sergeant at arms, which shall show the names and 
addresses of the employer and the persons employed, the 
terms and duration of employment and the purpose of 
employmefit. Written authority to act for the employer 
must be filed. Agents may be disbarred from practice 
after hearing. Sworn statements of expenditures must 
be made to the secretary of state, showing salaries.— 
Revised Laws, 1902, p. 64-66 as amended Laws 1913, 
c. 434. 


Minnesota. 


Any corrupt or improper effort to control or influence 
the vote of a number of the legislature is punishable as 
contempt.—General Statutes, 1913, §58. 

Mississippi. 

All persons empioyed to promote or oppose legislation 
must be registered with the secretary of state, and names 
and addresses of employer and employed and subject 
matter of employment must be shown. Certificates shall 
be issued covering not more than a year. Contingent fees 
are prohibited. A fee of $1.00 is charged for certificates. 
Persons not acting as agents for others may present argu- 
ments, briefs or written statements to the legislature or 
committees without registration. Within thirty days of 
adjournment itemized statements of expenditure must 
be filed wtih the secretary of state. Persons violating 
the terms of the act may be imprisoned for three years, 
or fined not more than $1,000 and imprisoned for not 
more than six months. Corporations and associations 
violating the act are subject to $5,000 fine—Hemingway’s 
Ann. Code, 1917, §5540-5547. 


Missouri. 


All persons employed as legislative agents or counsel 
must file a statement with the secretary of state each 
year giving the name of their employers and a descrip- 
tion of the legislation in which interested. Registration 
is valid until thirty days after the adjournment of the 
session. Employment on contingent fees is prohibted. 
Within two months of adjournment a statement showing 
all expenditures made in support or opposition to legisla- 
tion must be filed. Individuals violating the act are sub- 
ject to a penalty of two years in the penitentiary, one year 
in jail, a fine or not more than $1,000 or both fine and 
imprisonment. Associations are subject to a fine of not 
more than $1,000. Agents may not go upon the floor 
of the assembly while in session except on invitation.— 
Revised Statutes 1909, §8150-8151. 


Montana. 


Any person who seeks to obtain money or other thing 
of value on the representation that he can or will improp- 
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erly influence the action of a member of the legislature 
or any legislative matter is guilty of a felony.—Revised 
Codes, 1907, §8202. 


Nebraska. 


No person shall act as agent for another in attempting 
to influence legislation otherwise than by appearance 
before committees, by public addresses, newspaper pub- 
lications or printed statements delivered to each member 
of the legislature. Every person so acting shall register 
with the secretary of state each year giving the name of 
the employer and a description of the legislation in which 
interested. Contingent fees are prohibited. Within two 
months after adjournment a statement shall be filed 
showing all expenditures incurred in connection with 
pending legislation during the session. Individual viola- 
tions are subject to a penalty of imprisonment for one 
year, $1,000 fine or both. Associations are subject to a 
fine of $1,000.— Revised Statutes, 1913, §3766-3769. 


New Hampshire. 


All persons employed to promote or oppose pending 
legislation shall register with the secretary of state, giving 
name, residence and occupation of employer and 
employed, character and duration of employment and 
subjects of legislation involved. Within thirty days of 
adjournment statements shall be filed showing all expend- 
itures incurred. Violations are subject to a fine of not 
more than $1,000.—Public Statutes, 1913, Supp., p. 554: 


New York. 


All persons employed to promote or oppose legislation 
are required to register with the secretary of state, giving 
information concerning the employer and the legislation 
in which interested. Such registration is valid for thirty 
days after the adjournment of the legislature. Contingent 
fees are prohibited. Within two months after adjourn- 
ment an itemized statement of expenditures shall be filed. 
Violations subject individuals to imprisonment for not 
more than a year, fine of not more than $1,000 or both, 
and associations to a fine of not more than $1,000.—Birds- 
a Cumming and Gilbert’s Cons. Laws, 1917, p. 4750- 
4751. 


North Dakota. 


No person shall act as a legislative counsel or agent to 
attempt to influence any member of the legislature to 
vote for or against any pending measure otherwise than 
by appearing before committees, by newspaper publica- 
tions, by public addresses or by written statements deliv- 
ered to each member of the legislature. No person acting 
as legislative counsel or agent shall go upon the floor of 
the assembly without invitation nor solicit support from 
any member individually within the capitol. Violations 
are punishable by a fine of from $50 to $500.—Com+piled 
Laws, 1913, §9336-9338. 


Ohio. 


Any person employing another to advocate or oppose 
legislation shail furnish a signed statement to the secre- 
tary of state showing name, address and occupation of 
employer and employed and the subject matter of the 
legislation involved. Certificate shall be issued covering 
not more than two pears. Contingent fees are prohibited. 
Within thirty day of adjournment of the legislature an 
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itemized statement of expenditures must be filed. A fee 
of three dollars is charged for registration certificates. 
The penalty for violations by individuals is fine from 
$200 to $5,000, imprisonment not less than one year nor 
more than two years, or both; for associations fines of 
from $200 to $5,000.—Page’s General Code, 1920, 
§6256-(1-9). 


Oklahoma. 


Persons not employed by others are free to attempt to 
influence members of the legislature by arguments, 
briefs or written statements. Legislative counsel or agents 
desiring to appear before committees shall make appli- 
cation to the presiding officer of the house giving the 
name, etc., of himself and his employer, the salary re- 
ceived, which application may be approved by a majority 
vote of the branch of the legislature concerned and a per- 
mit issued. Such permits may be revoked at any time. 
Agents may not go upon the floor except on invitation. 
Corporations may appear before committees only by regu- 
lar officers thereof and citizens may appear individually 
or by attorney, but no attorney shall appear on the same 
subject more than twice in a session. All arguments 
must be before committee in open session.— Revised Laws, 
1910, §2175-2179. 


Oregon. 


Any person, being the agent of another, who tries to 
influence a member of the legislature in relation to legis- 
lation without disclosing his interest and that of the per- 
son he represents is subject to a fine of from $50 to $500 
or imprisonment not less than three months nor more 
than one year.—Laws, 1920, §2045. 


South Dakota. 


All persons or corporations employing legislative 
counsel of agents shall have them registered in a legisla- 
tive docket to be kept by the secretary of state. The 
names, addresses and occupation of the employer and 
employed with terms of employment and legislative 
matter involved must be shown. Contingent fees are 
prohibited. Written authority of agency must be filed. 
Attempts to influence by other methods than appearing 
before committees, by newspaper publication or public 
addresses or by written statements delivered to each 
member of the legislature and deposited with the sec- 
retary of state are prohibited. No legislative agent shall 
go upon the floor of the assembly unless invited. Within 
thirty days after final adjournment a statement of ex- 
penses incurred must be filed with the secretary of state. 
Associations failing to comply with the act are liable to 
a fine of not less than $200 and not more than $5,000 
and an agent is liable to fine of from $100 to $1,000 and 
may be disbarred from practice—Revised Code, 1919, 
§5092-5100. 


Tennessee. 


Personal solicitation of a member of the legislature 
during session by private letter, interview or message not 
addressed solely to the judgment, to favor or oppose 
legislation is declared a felony subject to not less than 
two and not more than five years imprisonment.—Thom)- 
son’s Shannon's Code, 1918, §6711a. 


Texas. 
Any person who shall at any place in the state, in any 
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manner, privately attempt to influence the action of a 
member of the legislature except by appealing to his 
reason is subject to fine of not less than $200 nor more 
than $2,000 and may in addition be imprisoned not less 
than six months nor more than two years. Whiere the 
agency and the source of interest is disclosed any person 
may submit briefs, etc., in support of or opposition to 
legislation to either house or to committees. Persons em- 
ployed to represent interests in legislation are not per- 
mitted to go upon the floor of the assembly except on 
invitation.—Statutes, 1920, Art. 195-199. 


Utah. 

Every person who obtains or seeks to obtain money or 
other thing of value on the representation that he can 
or will improperly influence the action of a member of 
the legislature in regard to legislation is guilty of a 
felony—Compiles Laws, 1917, §7949. 

Virginia. 

Any person receiving compensation for securing the 
passage or defeat of any measure or employing paid 
agents to give information of any action which may be 
taken by the general assembly for the purpose of secur- 
ing the passage or defeat of a measure is subject to a 
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fine of not exceeding $5,000 and one year imprisonment. 
—Code, 1919, §4499-4501. 


West Virginia. 

Any person who shall lobby for or against any mea- 
sure on the floor of either house of the legislature while 
in session shall be fined not less than $50 nor more than 
$200 and may be imprisoned for not less than ten days 
nor more than six months.—Hogg’s Code, 1913, §326-329. 


Wisconsin. 

All persons employed as !egislature counsel or agents 
must be registered on a legislative docket to be kept by 
the secretary of state. The names, addresses, etc., of 
employer and employed shall be entered with a statement 
of the legislation in which interested and the terms of 
employment. Written authority to act as agent shall be 
filed. All service shall be before committee or in work 
properly incidental thereto, by newspaper publications, 
public addresses or by written briefs delivered to each 
member of the legislative and filed with the secretary of 
state. A detailed statement of expenses must be filed 
within thirty days of the adjournment of the legislature. 
Entry upon the floor of either house while in session is 
prohibited.—-Statutes, 1919, §4482-j.—-See 2, p. 320. 





The Growth 


1789—Lobbying in various phases apparently has 
been practised in America ever since the organization 
of the First Congress. Historical works are full of 
references to the efforts of one group of citizens or 
another to influence the members of Congress when 
it first met in New York City. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century dele- 
gations from various sections of the country appear 
to have come to Washington for the purpose of influ- 
encing Congress on various public questions. Finally 
the custom of having one or more representatives per- 
manently located in Washington grew up until, during 
the 1850’s lobbyists became a noticeable and accepted 
part of Washington life. 

Lobbying methods have shown wide variety ranging 
from the old-fashioned “entertainment,” consisting of 
everything from lavish service of food and drink to 
elaborate free excursions for members of legislative 
bodies and from outright contributions to campaign 
funds to subtle social favors. 

1872—It was charged at this time in campaign 
speeches that members of Congress had been given 
stock in the Credit Mobilier in return for their votes 
for land grants and other favors to this company, 
which was a joint-stock company which kad been 
awarded the contract for building the Unio: Pacific 
Railroad. 

1876-78—Similar charges of the use of corrupt 
methods in influencing members of Congress were 
made against officials of the Central Pacific Railroad. 

1891—Governor William E. Rusell of Massachu- 
setts, in an address to the Legislature stated that there 
existed in Massachusetts a lobby representing or 
preying upon special interests. 

1905—Governor Robert M. LaFollette warned the 
Legislature of Wisconsin against a system of lobbying 
which, he said, had been maintained about the Legis- 
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lature for many years. 

1906—-The insurance investigation in New York 
brought out information that showed that some insur- 
ance companies had maintained legislation lobbies in 
New York and other States. 

1906—During consideration of the Heyburn Pure 
Food Bill it was charged that the Wholesale Liquor 
Dealers’ Association maintained a large lobby in 
Washington to defeat this measure. 

1913—During the consideration of the Simmons- 
Underwood Tariff Bill President Woodrow Wilson 
issued the following statement to the Press: 

“T think that the public ought to know the extra- 
ordinary exertions being made by the lobby in Wash- 
ington to gain recognition for certain alterations of the 
tariff bill. Washington has seldom seen so numerous, 
so industrious, or so insidious a lobby. The news- 
papers are being filled with paid advertisements calcu- 
lated to mislead the judgment of public men not only, 
but also the public opinion of the country itself. There 
is every evidence that money without limit is being 
spent to sustain this lobby and to create an appearance 
of a pressure of public opinion antagonistic to some of 
the chief items of the tariff bill. It is of serious 
interest to the country that the people at large should 
have no lobby and be voiceless in these matters, while 
great bodies of astute men seek to create an artificial 
opinion and to overcome the interests of the public 
for their private profit. It is thoroughly worth the 
while of the people of this country to take knowledge 
of this matter. Only public opinion check and destroy 
is” 

Special committees were appointed by the Senate 
and House to investigate lobbying. In, its report 
(Report No. 113, Sixty-third Congress, Second Ses- 
sion) the committee listed a number of organizations 

Continued on page 313 
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The Caraway Lobby Investigation Resolution 


On April 22, 1929, Senator T. H. Caraway introduced a resolution, S. Res. 20, providing for the 
appointment of a special committee of the Senate to investigate the activity of Lobbyists in Washing- 
ton. On October 1, 1929, the Senate adopted a resolution with an amendment directing that the inves- 
tigation be conducted by the Committee on the Judiciary or a subcommittee thereof. On October 7, 
the subcommittee was appointed. Hearings began on October 15, and are continuing. The members 
of the subcommittee are Senators Caraway, Ark., D., Chairman, Borah, Id., R., Robinson, Ind., R., 


Blaine, Wis., R., and Walsh, Mont., D. 


HEREAS it is charged that ite lobbyist, located 
in and around Washington, filch from the 
American public more money under a false 
claim that they can influence legislation than the 
legislative branch of this Government costs the 
taxpayer ; and 

Whereas the lobbyists seek by all means to capitalize for 
themselves every interest and every sentiment of the 

America: public which can be made to yield an unclean 

dollar for their greedy pockets: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a special committee to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate consisting of three mem- 
bers is hereby authorized. 





Said committee is empowered and instructed to inquire 
into the activities of these lobbying associations and 
lobbyists. 

To ascertain of what their activities consist, how much 
and from what source they obtain their revenues. 

How much of these moneys they expend and for what 
purpose and in what manner. 

What effort they put forth to affect legislation. 

Said committee shall have the power to subpoena wit- 
nesses, administer oaths, send for books and papers, to 
employ a stenographer, and do those things necessary to 
make the investigation thorough. 





The Caraway Lobby Registration Bill 


On April 22, 1929, Senator Caraway introduced the following bill for the registration of lobby- 
ists. The bill was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


E it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That a lobbyist, within the 
meaning of this Act, is one who shall engage, 
whether for pay or otherwise, to attempt to in- 
fluence legislation, by the National Congress. 

Second. Lobbying, as defined and understood in this 
Act, shall consist of any effort to influence the action of 
Congress upon any matter coming before it, whether it 
be by distributing literature, appearing before committees 
of Congress, or interviewing or seeking to interview in- 
dividual Members of either the House of Representatives 
or the Senate, or by any other means. 

Third. In this Act the word “person” shall include 
both male and female, and the singular shall include the 
plural. 

Sec. 2. Any person, before he shall enter into and en- 
gage in lobbying as defined in this Act, shall register 
with the Clerk of the House of Representatives and the 
Secretary of the Senate, and shall give to these officers 
his name, address, the person, association or corporation 
by whom or by which he is employed, and in whose in- 
terest he appears as a lobbyist. He shall also disclose the 
interest he himself may have, or those whom he rep- 
resents, in the proposed legislation, or for the defeat of 
legislation. He shall likewise state how much he has 





been paid, and is to receive, and by whom he is paid, or 
is to be paid, and how much he shall be allowed for 
expenses incident to the carrying on of his calling as a 
lobbyist. 

Sec. 3. At the end of each month he shall file with the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives a report of moneys by him expended 
in carrying on his work as a lobbyist, to whom paid, and 
for what purpose, and give the names and date of any 
person or persons whom he has entertained as such lobby- 
ist, and what the expense of this entertainment was. 

4. Reports required to be made shall be under 
oath. 

Sec. 5. Any person who may engage in lobbying with- 
out first complying with the provisions of this Act shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall 
be fined not less than $100 and not more than $1,000 
and be imprisoned in a common jail for not less than one 
month nor more than twelve months. 

Sec. 6. Any lobbyist who shall make a false affidavit, 
where an affidavit is required in the provisions of this 
Act, shall be deemed guilty of perjury, and upon con- 
viction shall be punished as provided by statute for such 
an offense. 

Sec. 7. A new registration shall be necessary for each 
session of Congress. 
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Ts Lobbying for Commercial P, urposes Offensive? 


Pro 
Hon T. H. Caraway, 
U. S. Senator, Arkansas, Democrat 

HE city of Washington swarms with associations 
and organizations that have nothing to sell but 
an idea. They filch money from patriotic or- 
ganizations, from women’s organizations, and 
from people who believe that legislation can be 
: controlled in Washington, and the money is put 
into their own pockets. Whenever an investigation is 
had, it is amazing to learn of the character of the men 
or women who impose themselves upon the public as con- 
trollers of legislation. If the shipbuilders who contrib- 
uted to Shearer’s fund were to be judged by that act 
alone, we would be amazed that some court had not 

appointed guardians for them long ago. 

It would be utterly impossible for anything of that 
kind to happen if we had some way to compel the man 
who is the recipient of their money to disclose that fact, 
how much he received, and what he does with it. That 
I have tried to control in a bill which I introduced and 
which passed the Senate without opposition but failed of 
passage in the House during the last session. An identi- 
cal bill is now pending in the Senate. 

The resolution which I have submitted undertakes in 
just a little different way to ascertain now just who it is 
here that is on the pay roll of somebody somewhere else 
in the United States. We want to find out who employed 
him, how much they have paid him, and what he has 
done with the money. I have in mind an association 
which consists of a president, a secretary, and a stenog- 
rapher, with a salary roll that runs well up over $12,000 
a year, and I venture the assertion that the whole force 
do not know five people in public life. They take money 
from people whom they have deceived all over the 
country. 

We want to expose situations of that kind. My reso- 
lution would give a committee the power to do it. Pub- 
licity will do more to control lobbying than will any other 
thing. In the first place, no one would want to admit 
that he was hiring a lobbyist, and no lobbyist would be 
willing to disclose the source from which he received 
his money, because then it would advise the public of 
the fact and advise the employer just how much he was 
being buncoed out of ; what little he was contributing or 
however much he was contributing. This resolution will 
give us a chance to begin along that line—E-xtracts, see 


3, p. 320. 
Pro 


THE NATION, 
Editorial 
URING the very first week of its investigations, 
the Senate lobby committee dug up facts enough 
to damn the American tariff system beyond 
hope of salvation in the minds of honest and 
reflective men. It is not that lobbying is bad in 
- itself. Despite the invidious significance that we 
attach to the word, lobbying honestly carried on for 
proper ends is an important and valuable part of govern- 
ment. Legislators do not learn the wants and needs of the 
Continued on next page 





Con 
Hon. F. H. LaGuarpia, 
U. S. Senator, New York, Republican 
HE PROFESSION, trade, or art of lobbying 
has become so well established and so lucrative 
that legislation is now pending to control or pro- 
hibit it. One bill has already passed the Senate 
and is now being considered in the Judiciary 
: Committee of the House. Five or six similar bills, 
more or less drastic, are pending in the House. In all 
likelihood one of these bills will pass and everybody will 
will vote for it. To vote against it requires too much 
explaining, and those who do are likely to be misunder- 
stood. 

The strange part of it is that the lobbying law will no 
more prevent lobbying than prohibition prevents drinking. 
The vicious lobbyist who does his work by corrupt means 
will continue his nefarious practice; a little thing like a 
law will not faze him. This gentleman never operates in 
the open and seldom operates in Washington. He does 
not come in contact with elected Representatives in the 
House or Senate. He has better and more effective con- 
tacts. The fake lobbyist will welcome the law. He has 
no influence. He could not prevent or obtain the passage 
of a single bill. He maintains offices in Washington, sends 
out copies of bills introduced, obtains “information,” and 
issues regular “bulletins” or “reports.” He lives on the 
credulity of people whom he impresses with his import- 
ance and makes believe that he is serving. This type of 
lobbyist, and there are many in Washington, will be the 
first to register. He will adorn his letterhead with the 
proud legend: “Legally Registered Legislative Represent- 
ative”—a high-sounding title and strictly in keeping with 
the law. In fact, the proposed law will add to the import- 
ance of these nonentities. It will not hurt the fake and 
it will not deter the rogue. 

No honest legislator who does his work conscientiously 
fears any lobbyist. In fact, the lobbyist knows better than 
to approach such a legislator. A legislator is very much 
like a woman walking the streets of a great city. If she 
looks for annoyance from a masher, she can generally 
find it. Equally attractive women minding their own 
business are seldom annoyed or molested on the streets. 
So it is with the legislators. If they are busy doing their 
work according to their conscience, they have no time to 
notice the goo-goo eyes of the lobbyist. 

The joke of it is that so little actual lobbying is done in 
Washington. The real lobbyists are paid big fees by big 
interests and their base of operations is back home near 
the post of command. No lobbying law will be able to 
reach them. They work under cover and wil! not regis- 
ter, law or no law. Their contact is with political bosses. 

Thus it happens that a member, no matter how care- 
fully he guards himself against the influence of the 
glib-tongued lobbyist in Washington, may, in simply dis- 
cussing legislation with his political leaders at home, be 
unconsciously influenced by men who have been contam- 
inated by the lobbyist. In all likelihood the renomination 
or even the reelection of the Representative may depend 
upon the good-will of his influential political friends at 

Continued on next page 
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people by direct revelation. One of the best ways of in- 
forming them is by the give and take of personal contact 
which is the basis of lobbying. What we need is not 
less lobbying, but better lobbying. Washington ought to 
be full of lobbying, only they ought to represent genuine 
public interests, not mere private and personal ones, and 
they ought to do their work honestly and openly. 

As far as lobbies are of this character, whether or not 
we agree with their purposes, we hold them to be an 
essential part of the governmental process if government 
is not to be carried on in a vacuum. The National Asso- 
ciation, of Manufacturers, with whom we rarely agree, 
maintains an active and skillful lobby many of whose 
activities have been utterly reprehensible. In so far as 
their representative, however, presents forcibly the point 
of view of the conservative hardboiled group for whom 
he speaks, and brings honest pressure to bear in getting 
that point of view embodied in legislation, the lobby is 
legitimate—provided it works in the open. But the man- 
ufacturers have done plenty of work in the dark; we 
recall, among other instances, the famous Mulhall revela- 
tions of 1913; and we hold many of the ends sought to 
be socially injurious and even dangerous. By way of com- 
parison, take the National Council for the Prevention of 
War, with whose aims we generally agree. By every 
means in its power, and with all the funds it can raise, 
this lobby seeks to make effective in Washington the large 
body of opinion that exists throughout the country in 
opposition to the settlement of international disputes by 
arms. As far as we know, its method are unexceptionable, 
and we believe its activities to be of the greatest value. 
A lobby like this courts publicity; for the better it is 
known, the more effective does its work become. 

We do not object to lobbying, then, but to lobbying for 
wrong—that is, private—ends, and by wrong—especially 
secret—methods. Here lies the gravaman of our charge 
against the protective system, as once more brought out in 
the current investigation. It has done more, we believe, 
than any other single influence to debauch American 
government. For it has taught American business 
men, during a period of more than a century, that 
government action is a legitimate means of private 
profit, and that in tariff-making secret and private under- 
standings are likely to be more effective for private gain 
than arrangements openly arrived at in the light of day. 
The lobby committee has simply been giving us a glimpse 
at what is going on all the time. The sin of Senator Bing- 
ham, from this protectionist point of view, lay not in what 
he did but in the stupidity with which he did it, thus 
giving away the whole game. From that point of view, 
private gain is a legitimate end of lobbying, and secrecy, 
in consequence, is a legitimate means. 

What then is to be done about it? What ought to come 
out of the lobby investigation? First of all, the smashing 
defeat of this iniquitous tariff bill, and the teaching of 
a lesson in elementary public decency to the Smoots and 
the Reeds and the Binghams and all the army of secret 
lobbyists behind them, and the business men behind the 
lobbyists. We speak out of no hostility to business and 
business men, but out of intense hostility to the debauch- 
ing of public opinion, to dishonesty, to secrecy in public 
affairs, to private plunder at public expense. It is out of 

Continued on next page 
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Hon. F. H. LaGuarpta—Continued 

U. S. Senator, New York, Republican 
such hostility that we demand the defeat of this bill, a 
home. A thoroughly honest but weak legislator who 
would indignantly spurn the suggestion of a lobbyist 
may be willing to accept the craftily bestowed advice of 
a political boss. 

No lobbying was carried on in Washington when the 
purchase of the Cape Cod Canal was voted. Yet there 
was a great deal of lobbying on the outside. The bond- 
holders were exceedingly anxious to recoup by dumping 
a bad investment on the government. That bill went 
through like greased lightning. Delegation after delega- 
tion voted for it. It created little public interest, so the 
lobbyists had an easy time. Important, novel, or progres- 
sive measures, such as Boulder Dam, Muscle Shoals, farm 
relief, anti-injunction bills, or a child-labor amendment, 
have all been affected by “negative” lobbying. In behalf 
of the same proposals, there has been a gerat deal of 
amateur spontaneous and enthusiastic propaganda-some- 
thing quite different from professional lobbying, bought 
and paid for. These measures illustrate the power of 
professional lobbying. All of them have won an extraor- 
dinary amount of popular support, yet they have been not 
only stubbornly opposed but their consideration constantly 
delayed by efficient, professional lobbying most of it out- 
side of Washington. 

Party obligations form another more dangerous variety 
of lobbying. In preelection times, when each party begins 
to formulate its platform and to carry on a campaign, 
contributions come in. Most of the contributions are 
small and cheerfully given without any promise or hope 
of specific return. Then the big contributors come along. 
They make it their business at the time of contributing 
to meet not only the local solicitor for funds but the 
“prominent men” of the party. Nothing, of course, is 
said at the time, but later when legislation is pending that 
affects the large contributor the political acquaintance is 
renewed, the subject discussed, obligations recalled, and 
desired results obtained. This kind of lobbying will also 
not be affected by legislation. Under present conditions 
in both major parties, political bosses who now assume 
the more dignified titles of State Chairmen or National 
Committeemen select the seemingly unimportant County 
Committeemen or State Committeemen who in turn 
select them. Hence there is no real accounting or respon- 
sibility to the party membership. When the members of 
both parties realize their power and reverse the procedure, 
taking an active part in party matters, serving as County 
Committeemen, or selecting their own comitteemen who 
in turn will select State Chairmen and National Com- 
mitteemen, a sense of responsibility will be created which, 
in large measure, will do away with the tremendous 
power now exercised by these self-appointed leaders in 
both parties. 

After all is said and done, and after the lobbying bill 
is passed, it will still remain a matter of the individual 
Representative in the House or Senate keeping faith with 
his constituents and exercising independence regardless of 
what political wrath may be visited upon him at the next 
election. The honest legislator who votes according to his 
best judgment and conscience will never fear or be 
tempted by the most skillful lobbyist that ever infested 
Washington; the other kind of legislator will not be 
improved by the passage of a law.—E-rtracts, see 4, p. 320. 
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defeat which is brought more nearly within the range of 
probability with every fresh revelation of the methods 
by which the bill was prepared. And following the defeat 
of the tariff bill, it may be reasonable to hope for a toning 
up of public opinion concerning other matters in which 
the secret lobbyists and their outside partners, the public- 
ity men, got in their deadly work almost unchecked during 
the sodden Harding-Coolidge era—the work of the power 
companies, the shipbuilders with their Shearers, the army 
and navy crowd with their endless connections, the imper- 
ialists with their seductive gospel of greatness. The kind 
of lobbying that has lately been held up for us to view is 
not a disease but a symptom. By all means let us bring 
lobbying under better control, if we can, especially by 
bringing it into the open, but let us not imagine that such 
control will be any substitute for a sound, alert, informed 
public opinion which regards public office as a public trust 
and resents every effort to use public power to fill the 
private purse. Only in such opinion is there any guaranty 
against the disease that breaks out into Shearer-Burgess- 
Bingham incidents.—E-ztracts, see 5, p. 320. 


Pro 


Mark SULLIVAN, 
Newspaper Correspondent 
3>IOME lobbying is sinister. A great deal of lobby- 
S| ing is odious without being exactly sinister. 
Nearly all lobbying, in the sense of influencing 
men by personal contact for a commercial pur- 
pose, is a thing that persons of high taste look 
down upon. Some lobbying is carried on in 
behalf of a private commercial interest for a fee. 

But some lobbying is not subject to reproach. Some 
of it is done by perfectly high-minded men, or paid for 
by equally high-minded men. Some lobbying is done for 
causes which everybody recognizes as well meaning. 

One of the very considerable number of persons who 
have “lobbied” the writer of this article within the last 
few years is George W. Eastman. Mr. Eastman is one 
of the most high-minded men in America. His gifts of 
money to worthy public enterprises have been enormous. 
He gives generously in money, and also in what is more 
valuable, his own energy and high intelligence. Mr. 
Eastman belongs in any list of 10 or 20 great American 
benefactors now alive. The total of his benefactions to 
institutions of learning alone is upward of $50,000,000. 

Mr. Eastman’s “lobbying” of the writer of this article 
conformed to the original connotation of the word. There 
was a casual introduction in the lobby of a Washington 
hotel, and immediately Mr. Eastman was urging me in 
words and pressing printed arguments upon me to help 
further the enterprise that was just then to the front of 
his mind. 

That enterprise was and still is reform of the calendar. 
I don’t know just what the reform is to be, for I set my 
my mind against it and didn’t try to grasp it, for fear I 
might be obliged to admit virtue in it. I recall the phrase 
“unchangeable and perpetual calendar,” and I think the 
notion is to have 13 months, instead of 12. Thirteen 
months would only increase the number of days on which 
bills became due. Something like that must be the motive 
for it, for I observe that Mr. Eastman has secured the 
indorsement of chambers of commerce, including just 

Continued on next page 
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CuHartes C. GILBERT, 

Secretary, Tennessee Manufacturers Association 
orp] INCE the days of the prophets and scribes facts 

| have been obtained, information given and curi- 
osities satisfied through the medium of questions 
and answers. In fact the chief indoor sport of 
today is the cross-word puzzle, with its subsidiary 
of propounding questions, consequently if a per- 
son wants to know the “whys and wherefores” of lobby- 
ing, it is not a breach of etiquette to ask the question, 
“Ts Lobbying a Crime.” 

We might ask Mr. Webster what he means by the 
word “lobby,” and we immediately he will give, “that 
part of the hall of a legislative chamber to which the 
public have access, to solicit the votes of members of a 
legislature.” Of course the word “legislature” herein 
used means any governmental body—municipal county, 
state or national—where members govern and control by 
their vote, and a lobbyist is supposed to be that individual 
man or woman who seeks to prevail upon a member to 
vote contrary to his or her opinion or conviction, on any 
matter at issue. This is the supposition deducted when- 
ever the word “lobbyist” is used, and in the opinion of 
all right thinking people if a man or woman enters the 
ante-chamber to a legislative hall for the purpose of 
bribing or unduly influencing a legislator or other govern- 
mental representative to cast an unethical, hurtful or dis- 
honest vote, that person can truthfully be termed a lobby- 
ist, and should receive the severest critisicism and con- 
demnation by all fair-minded and right-thinking people. 

But the word “lobbyist” is more often misapplied than 
otherwise; for instance the writer of this article is a 
paid trade secretary. That is his vocation or calling. For 
twenty years he has occupied a secretarial position, during 
which time he has constantly dealt with the public in 
general, and with the trade or group he represented in 
particular, never, however, losing sight of the fact that 
even a trade or group of citizens are a part and parcel of 
the whole, and any measure affecting all of the people 
likewise affects this particular trade or group. During 
these twenty years much legislative experience has been 
gained, and sufficient knowledge relative to public men, 
public measures and public affairs obtained to fill several 
books. It is a most fascinating and interesting game—this 
game of watching, studying and trying to understand that 
group of men and women who are selected to govern the 
affairs of the country. 

In answering the question around which this article 
is written, we would emphatically say, “Yes, lobbying is 
a crime if done illegally, dishonestly and fraudulently.” 
Likewise, a thousand other things would be crimes if 
done in the same way. But those of us who engage in the 
occupation of trade or commercial organization secretar- 
ies deny emphatically that the work we do in connection 
with our vocation is lobbying, and it is our experience 
that the man or woman who yells “lobbyist” when a trade 
secretary, a commercial secretary, or a representative of 
any honest group approaches, is simply throwing up a 
smoke screen as a protection or a means of self-laudation. 

If the right attitude is taken an elective officer will 
welcome the information a trade secretary can give him as 
much as the secretary will appreciate the vote, influence 
and support of the member. For instance we will take an 
average state legislature. It is composed of from 100 to 
150 men and women, representing practically every walk 
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lately a resolution of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce at its recent meeting in Amsterdam. 

Whatever the details of the notion, Mr. Eastman was 
lobbying for it. He came to Washington in person to 
lobby for it. He apparently employs a press agent— 
“public relations counsel” they call themselves now—to 
put out propaganda for it. Every once in so often news- 
paper men and Congressmen receive notices of favorable 
action by some new Chamber of Commerce or other body. 
Mr. Eastman has a committee which he calls “the Na- 
tional Committee on Calendar Simplification,” with an 
office in Rochester. Apparently Mr. Eastman has lobbied 
with the League of Nations with some success, for the 
latest communication says Mr. Eastman has got the 
League of Nations to put his project on the agenda of 
the League of Nations Conference on Communications 
and Transit. 

All this is lobbying, and lobbying that makes progress. 
It is lobbying for a good purpose, or at least a purpose 
that nobody can condemn. Nobody can disapprove either 
the purpose or the method. Mr. Eastman has an idea 
which is an innovation, which can only be put into effect 
by the action of Congress and other governments; and 
lobbying and propaganda are a conventional and perfectly 
proper method of trying to bring about such action. 

Mr. Eastman’s lobbying is within the scope of the 
Senate committee’s broad resolution. If the committee 
calls Mr. Eastman he will be glad, because that will mean 
publicity, and publicity is what Mr. Eastman needs for 
his cause. This is lobbying in which the man who does it 
and promotes it doesn’t expect to get money out of it— 
in which his only role is to put up money for what he 
regards as a good cause. 

It is not lobbying for a commercial purpose. Mr. East- 
man is a high-minded man who would not lobby for a 
commercial purpose. In private life Mr. Eastman manu- 
factures cameras and kodaks. He won’t sell any more 
kodaks in 13 new months than in 12 old ones. If he 
would, or if his lobbying meant any selfish advantage to 
him, he wouldn’t lobby for it. Mr. Eastman is 75 years 
old, but he puts the eagerness of a youth into arguing 
for his innovation. Fancy, at 75 years of age, being will- 
ing to make journeys from Rochester, N. Y., to Washing- 
ton, just to get Congress to change the calendar. Nobody 
can quarrel with the spirit of such a man as that. 

One of these days Mr. Eastman, ii he lives long enough, 
may be successful. Some time the public will find itself 
required to write on its letterheads “Sol 3,” or some such 
arrangement, instead of “July 22,” for “Sol” is to be the 
name of the new additional month. The public will com- 
plain a little, but will find that Congress has made it a 
law. After a while the public will get used to it and the 
innovation will be as firmly established as any other insti- 
tution. 

That is the way things come about. More accurately, 
it is the way things are brought about. Nothing really 
ever “comes about.” Nothing ever “happens.” Some- 
body like Mr. Eastman gets an idea, puts money and 
. energy behind it, hires men to put out propaganda in 
favor of it, and argue for it and lobby for it—and pres- 
ently the thing is done. 

Not all such efforts are successful. Andrew Carnegie 
wanted a thing he called simplified spelling, wanted us to 
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of life as well as every trade and profession. In most 
states a majority of the members of the legislature are 
farmers—good, honest, well-meaning, care-free men. 
These men may or may not be educated from the stand- 
point of schools and colleges. They are, however, edu- 
cated in the everyday experiences of life, and are posted 
in a limited way on practically every question which is 
up for consideration and solution, but when one of these 
men enters the legislative hall for a 75-day legislative 
grind of the legisiative mill, he is up against the most 
complexing and incomprehensive proposition which has 
ever confronted him. Of course what we are about to say 
will apply to the doctor, the lawyer, the school teacher, 
or the man of all trades, yet there are those in this latter 
class which have had more experience and better oppor- 
tunity for analyzing and understanding, possibly than has 
our friend the farmer, consequently we are using the 
farmer as an example. 

The day the legislature opens the “hopper” is filled with 
legislative proposals, bills covering every subject imag- 
inable. These bills cover from one nage to two hundred 
typewritten pages, and deal with subjects that no one man, 
no matter how well educated he may be, can comprehend 
or understand. Our good farmer friends sit and listen 
to a clerk read these bills, either in a sonorous tone, talk- 
ing between his teeth, or articulating between puffs from 
a cigarette, or while he is listening to some fellow member 
as he whispers into his ear. The writer of this article, 
who has served t!.ree terms in a state legislature, is speak- 
ing from experience and personal observation. He has 
known a clerk to skip from one to twenty-five pages in 
the reading of a bill, in order to hasten the procedure. 
Except in rare cases, legislative bills are not printed, con- 
sequently the only information a member has concerning 
a bili is what he hears from the clerk’s desk, or what is 
told him by his fellow members or by his so-called group 
of lobbyists who are waiting in the ante-chamber. 

Sometimes the man who introduces a bill knows what it 
is about but seventy-five per cent of the bills introduced 
in a legislative body come from the outside and originate 
in the minds of people who either have axes to grind, 
enemies to punish or grudges to satisfy. The greatest 
travesty upon our legislative procedure is the saving 
clause of every law in this state, namely, “the public 
welfare requires it.” The public welfare—w hich of course 
means the people—would fare a thousand times better 
if 90 per cent of the laws enacted were never heard of. 

“The Public Welfare” is not considered, except in rare 
cases. It is purely a case of some man or group of men 
who want to get even with some man or group of men. 
It is some man in power, endeavoring to build his fences, 
or some man out of power endeavoring to reach an office. 
It is a group of men acting under a socialistic theory of 
taking from those who have and giving to those who have 
not, or, we might say, it is a man or group of men with 
self-righteous tendencies who have taken upon them- 
selves the responsibility of reforming the world to their 
standards and yardsticks. 

We are not saying, or attempting to say that this legis- 
lative hurrah is unnecessary. We are saying outright, 
however, that much of it is unnecessary, uncalled for, 
untimely, hurtful and harmful to the masses it proposes 
to serve. 
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spell “though” not that way, but “tho.” It was figured 
that dropping three letters from the end of “though” and 
two from the end of “programme” would save 312,548,- 
263,812 finger taps (or some such figure) each year on 
the typewriting machines of the United States, to say 
nothing of the labor of stenographers, the saving in paper 
and whatnot. 

Carnegie put mcney behind his idea. He got a com- 
mittee of college professors and similar folks to indorse 
it and work for it—I think he left an endowment on 
which the movement is still existing. 

Carnegie lobbied for it personally. He lobbied President 
Roosevelt successfully. Roosevelt issued an executive 
order that Government documents should be spelled the 
new way. Thereupon Congress—who at the moment 
was irritated with Roosevelt for a different reason—took 
a crack at the new spelling. Congress, passing an appro- 
priation act, included a rider to the effect that “No money 
herein appropriated shall be expended for the printing of 
any public document in which ‘though’ is spelled ‘tho.’” 
(I have not verified the exact language of the bill, but it 
was to that effect.) In the commotion, Carnegie and his 
new idea had the misfortune to get laughed at—and pub- 
lic laughter will overcome any amount of lobbying. 

That kind of lobbying Mr. Carnegie did, the kind Mr. 
Eastman does—entirely unselfish, for public purposes— 
constitutes certainly half, at least, of the lobbying that 
goes on in Washington. The Senate committee says it is 
going to investigate it all. Of all the lobbying to which 
this writer has been subjected, the mosi persistent was 
the lobbying for American entry into the League of Na- 
tions and the World Court. Most of the lobbyists who 
oppressed me with personal interviews, long letters and 
tons of printed arguments were elderly gentlemen who 
had retired from business and had nothing to do except 
promote the good of the world as they saw it. I grew 
so that I shrank from the very word “league.” One of 
the old gentlemen employed a young woman to help him, 
who was quite attractive. She knew how to lobby and 
how to write good propaganda and she deserved the very 
high salary she got. 

Every fight or skirmish over immigration brings a flock 
of lobbyists to Washington. Some of them are earnest 
persons who pay their own expenses. One man is em- 
ployed at Washington the year round to watch immigra- 
tion matters in Congress. His employers are what are 
called the “patriotic societies,” including such organiza- 
tions as the Patriotic Sons of America and the Junior 
Order of United American Mechanics. He is an earnest, 
conscientious man who believes strongly in the cause he 
lobbies for. His salary isn’t more than half what he 
could readily earn as a lawyer. He is one of the best 
lobbyists in Washington, for he knows his subject and 
every political aspect of it. His quantity of information, 
and the accuracy of it, commends him to the Congressmen 
whom he lobbies. He has made it his business, through 
long experience, to know the nature of the constituency 
of every one of the 531 Senators and Representatives. 
He knows which ones can afford to support restriction 
and which cannot—and he never presses the men who 
would be too much embarrassed by his pressure. 

The writer of this article is frequently lobbied by 
agents of the Anti-Saloon League, and on the other side 
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Now, there are many trade organizations, likewise there 
are many religious, educational, fraternal, social and busi- 
ness organizations. Each of these organizations is a small 
unit unto itself. Their officers are men of experience, 
training, and usually capable of understanding. They 
know what is good for their particular trade or calling, 
likewise they know what is harmful. They are citizens of 
the commonwealth, they give unto and receive from the 
government just like any other class or group, but when 
they see a legislative proposal, whether it is in the city 
council, county court, state legislature, or the Congress 
of the United States, they feel called upon to point out 
the objections, and if the measure is going to do harm, 
to prevent, if possible, the enactment of same. If a legis- 
lator, we will say, is serving his constituency in an open- 
minded, free-hearted, constructive manner, he will need 
the so-called lobbyist, and will seek the information rather 
than cry “lobbyist” when he sees a trade secretary ap- 
proaching. 

Let’s get back to our original proposition. The mem- 
bers of the Tennessee Legislature, in its last session, had 
presented something like 2,400 different measures upon 
which they were supposed to act intelligently and for the 
good of the State, remembering at all times “that the 
public welfare” desired the enactment of these laws. It 
would have been a physical impossibility for any member 
to have read the bills introduced in the Tennessee Legis- 
lature at its last session, in connection with his other legis- 
lative duties, and thoroughly and comprehensively under- 
stand them, but the specialist came along (this representa- 
tive of a trade group or some other organized group) 
and instead of analyzing, dissecting and understanding 
all these 2,400 measures, he picked out ten or a dozen 
measures affecting his group, and he studied them, ana- 
lyzed them, prepared briefs covering their proposals, and 
in a word was in position to tell the member of the legis- 
lature just what that particular bill was all about, and if 
it should be enacted into law just how it would effect the 
citizenry of which both of them were a part. 

This trade secretary is not offensive, not abusive; he 
does not offer bribes, attempt blackmail, or other such 
tactics. He simply says to Mr. Legislator, “I have care- 
fully analyzed Senate or House bill number so and so, 
and if it is enacted into law it is going to place a burden, 
taxation or otherwise, upon a group of people or business 
concerns, which they are unable to carry. If this partic- 
ular bill is enacted into law it is going to increase living 
expenses of the individual, or the operating costs of the 
corporation or concern, and where it is possible this extra 
financial burden which the proposed measure carries will 
be passed on to other pay.” Or if it is a measure, we will 
say, concerning the shortening of work hours, the increase 
of pay, or incurring additional expenses in the production 
department, this trade representative will say to Mr. 
Legislator, if this bill is enacted into law it will mean that 
the cost of production in the mill, workshop or factory, 
will be increased, and that the increase, wherever possi- 
ble, will be passed on to the buying public. But in many 
instances this increase cannot be passed on; for if custom, 
habit and usage have fixed the retail price of an article, 
we shall say five, ten or twenty-five cent articles, it would 
be physically impossible to maintain a sales level if the 
price was raised, consequently the piece of legislation 
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HE Constitution requires that the President 
“shall, from time to time, give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and rec- 
ommend to their consideration such measures 
as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” In 
complying with that requirement I wish to em- 
that during the past year the Nation has con- 





phasize 
tinued to grow in strength; our people have advanced in 
comfort; we have gained in knowledge; the education 
of youth has been more widely spread; moral and spir- 
itual forces have been maintained ; peace has become more 
assured. The problems with which we are confronted 


are the problems of growth and of progress. In their 
solution we have to determine the facts, to develop the 
relative importance to be assigned to such facts, to for- 
mulate a common judgment upon them, and to realize 
solutions in a spirit of conciliation. 


Foreign Relations 


We are not only at peace with all the world, but the 
foundations for future peace are being substantially 
strengthened. To promote peace is our long-established 
policy. Through the Kellogg-Briand pact a great moral 
standard has been raised in the world. By it fifty-four 
nations have covenanted to renounce war and to settle 
all disputes by pacific means. Through it a new world 
outlook has been inaugurated which has profoundly af- 
fected the foreign policies of nations. Since its inaugura- 
tion we have initiated new efforts not only in the organi- 
zation of the machinery of peace but also to eliminate 
dangerous forces which produce controversies amongst 
nations. 

In January, 1926, the Senate gave its consent to adher- 
ence to The Court of International Justice with certain 
reservations. In September of this year the statute estab- 
lishing the court has, by the action of the nations signa- 
tory, been amended to meet the Senate’s reservations and 
to go even beyond those reservations to make clear that 
the court is a true international court of justice. I believe 
it will be clear to everyone that no controversy or ques- 
tion in which this country has or claims an interest can 
be passed on by the court without our consent at the time 
the question arises. The doubt about advisory opinions 
has been completely safeguarded. Our adherence to-the 
International Court is, as now constituted, not the slight- 
est step toward entry into the League of Nations. As I 
have before indicated, I shall direct that our signature 
be affixed to the protocol of adherence and shall submit 
it for the approval of the Senate with a special message 
at some time when it is convenient to deal with it. 

In the hope of reducing friction in the world, and with 
the desire that we may reduce the great economic bur- 
dens of naval armament, we have joined in conference 
with Great Britain, France, Italy, and japan to be held 
in London in January to consider the further limitation 


and reduction of naval arms. We hold high hopes that 
success may attend this effort. 

At the beginning of the present administration the 
neighboring State of Mexico was beset with domestic 
insurrection. We maintained the e.nbargo upon the ship- 
ment of arms to Mexico but permitted the duly consti- 
tuted Government to procure supplies from our surplus 
war stocks. Fortunately, the Mexican Government by its 
own strength successfully withstood the insurrection with 
but slight damage. Opportunity of further peaceful de- 
velopment is given to that country. At the request of the 
Mexican Government, we have since lifted the embargo 
on shipment of arms altogether. The two governments 
have taken further steps to promote friendly relationships 
and so solve our differences. Conventions prolonging for 
a period of two years the life of the general and special 
claims commissions have been concluded. 

In South America we are proud to have had part in the 
settlement of the long-standing dispute between Chile and 
Peru in the disposal of the question of Tacna-Arica. 

The work of the commission of inquiry and conciliation 
between Bolivia and Paraguay, in which a representative 
of this Government participated, has successfully termi- 
nated an incident which seemed to threaten war. The 
proposed plan for final settlement as suggested by the 
neutral governments is still under consideration. 

This Government has continued its efforts to act as a 
mediator in boundary difficulties between Guatemala and 
Honduras. 

A further instance of profound importance in establish- 
ing good will was the inauguration of regular air mail 
service between the United States and Caribbean, Cen- 
tral American, and South American countries. 

We still have marines on foreign soil—in Nicaragua, 
Haiti, and China. In the large sense we do not wish to 
be represented abroad in such manner. About 1,600 
marines remain in Nicaragua at the urgent request of 
that government and the leaders of all parties pending 
the training of a domestic constabulary capable of insur- 
ing tranquility. We have already reduced these forces 
materially and we are anxious to withdraw them further 
as the situation warrants. In Haiti we have about 700 
marines, but it is a much more difficult problem, the solu- 
tion of which is still obscure. If Congress approves, I 
shall dispatch a commission to Haiti to review and study 
the matter in an endeavor to arrive at some more definite 
policy than at present. Our forces in China constitute 
2,605 men, which we hope also further to reduce to the 
normal legation guard. 


It is my desire to establish more firmly our under- 
standing and relationships with the Latin American coun- 
tries by strengthening the diplomatic missions to those 
countries. It is my hope to secure men long experienced 
in our Diplomatic Service, who speak the languages of 
the peoples to whom they are accredited, as chiefs of our 
diplomatic missions in these States. I shall send to the 
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Senate at an early date the nominations of several such 
men. 

The Congress has by numerous wise and foresighted 
acts in the past few years greatly strengthened the char- 
acter of our representation abroad. It has made liberal 
provision for the establishment of suitable quarters for 
our foreign staffs in the different countries. In order, 
however, that we may further develop the most effective 
force in this, one of the most responsible functions of 
our Government, I shall recommend to the Congress more 
liberal appropriations for the work of the State Depart- 
ment. I know of no expenditure of public money from 
which a greater economic and moral return can come to 
us than by assuring the most effective conduct of our 
foreign relations. 

National Defense 

To preserve internal order and freedom from encroach- 
ment is the first purpose of government. Our Army and 
Navy are being maintained in a most efficient state under 
officers of high intelligence and zeal. The extent and ex- 
pansion of their numbers and equipment as at present 
authorized are ample for this purpose. 

We can well be deeply concerned, however, at the 
growing expense. From a total expenditure for national 
defense purposes in 1914 of $267,000,000, it naturally 
rose with the Great War, but receded again to $612,- 
000,000 in 1924, when again it began to rise until during 
the current fiscal year the expenditures will reach to over 
$730,000,000, excluding all civilian services of those de- 
partments. Programs now authorized will cary it to 
still larger figures in future years. 

Upon the conference shortly to be held in London will 
depend such moderation as we can make in naval expendi- 
ture. If we shall be compelled to undertake the naval 
construction implied in the Washington arms treaty as 
well as other construction which would appear to be nec- 
essary if no international agreement can be completed, 
we shall be committed during the next six years to a 
construction expenditure of upward of $1,200,000,000 
besides the necessary further increase in costs for annual 
upkeep. 

After 1914 the various Army contingents necessarily 
expanded to the end of the Great War and then receded 
to the low point in 1924, when expansion again began. 
In 1914 the officers and men in our regular forces, both 
Army and Navy, were about 164,000, in 1924 there were 
about 256,000, and in 1929 there were about 250,000. 
Our citizens’ army, however, including the National 
Guard and other forms of reserves, increase these totals 
up to about 299,000 in 1914, about 672,000 in 1924, and 
about 728,000 in 1929. 

Under the Kellogg pact we have undertaken never to 
use war as an instrument of national policy. We have, 
therefore, undertaken by covenant to use these equip- 
ments solely for defensive purposes. From a defense 
point of view our forces should be proportioned to na- 
tional need and should, therefore, to some extent be 
modified by the prospects of peace, which were never 
brighter than today. 

It should be borne in mind that the improvement in the 
National Guard by Federal support begun in 1920 has 
definitely strengthened our national security by rendering 
them far more effective than ever heretofore. The ad- 
vance of aviation has also greatly increased our effective- 
ness in defense. In addition to the very large program 
of air forces which we are maintaining in the Army and 
Navy, there has been an enormous growth of commer- 
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cial aviation. This has provided unanticipated reserves 
in manufacturing capacity and in industrial and air per- 
sonnel, which again adds to our security. 

I recommend that Congress give earnest consideration 
to the possibilities of prudent action which will give relief 
from our continuously mounting expenditures. 


Finances of the Government 

The finances of the Government are in sound condi- 
tion. I shall submit the detailed evidences and the usual 
recommendations in the special Budget message. I may, 
however, summarize our position. The public debt on 
June 30 this year stood at $16,931,000,000, compared to 
the maximum in August, 1919, of $26,596,000,000. Since 
June 30 it has been reduced by a further $238,000,000. 
In the Budget to be submitted the total appropriations 
recommended for the fiscal year 1931 are $3,830,445,231, 
as compared to $3,976,141,651 for the present fiscal year. 
The present fiscal year, however, includes $150,000,000 
for the Federal Farm Board, as to which no estimate 
can as yet be determined for 1931. 


Tax Reduction 

The estimate submitted to me by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Budget Director indicates that the 
Government will close the fiscal year 1930 with a sur- 
plus of about $225,000,000 and the fiscal year 1931 with 
a surplus of about $123,000,000. Owing to unusual 
circumstances, it has been extremely difficult to estimate 
future revenues with accuracy. 

I believe, however, that the Congress will be fully jus- 
tified in giving the benefits of the prospective surpluses 
to the taxpayers, particularly as ample provision for debt 
reduction has been made in both years through the form 
of debt retirement from ordinary revenues. In view of 
the uncertainty in respect of future revenues and the 
comparatively small size of the indicated surplus in 1931, 
relief should take the form of a provisional revision of 
tax rates. 

I recommend that the normal income tax rates appli- 
cable to the incomes of individuals for the calendar year 
1929 be reduced from 5, 3, and 1% per cent, to 4, 2, 
and ¥% per cent, and that the tax on the income of cor- 
porations for the calendar year 1929 be reduced from 
12 to 11 per cent. It is estimated that this will result in 
a reduction of $160,000,000 in income taxes to be col- 
lected during the calendar year 1930. The loss in rev- 
enue will be divided approximately equally between the 
fiscal years 1930 and 1931. Such a program will give a 
measure of tax relief to the maximum number of tax- 
payers, with relatively larger benefits to taxpayers with 
small or moderate incomes. 


Foreign Debts 

The past year has brought us near to completion of 
settlements of the indebtedness of foreign governments 
to the United States. 

The act of Congress approved February 4, 1929, author- 
ized the settlement with the Government of Austria 
along lines similar to the terms of settlement offered by 
that Government to its other relief creditors. No agree- 
ment has yet been concluded with that Government, but 
the form of agreement has been settled and its execution 
only awaits the Government of Austria securing the 
assent by all the other relief creditors of the terms 
offered. The act of Congress approved February 14, 
1929, authorized the settlement with the Government of 
Greece, and an agreement was concluded on May 10, 
1929. 
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The Government of France ratified the agreement with 
us on July 27, 1929. This agreement will shortly be be- 
fore the Congress and I recommend its approval. 

The only indebtedness of foreign governments to the 
United States now unsettled is that of Russia and Ar- 
menia. 

During the past year a committee of distinguished ex- 
perts under American leadership submitted a plan look- 
ing to a revision of claims against Germany by the vari- 
ous Governments. The United States denied itself any 
participation in the war settlement of general reparations 
and our claims are comparatively small in amount. They 
arise from costs of the army of occupation and claims 
of our private citizens for losses under awards from the 
Mixed Claims Commission established under agreement 
with the German Government. In finding a basis for 
settlement it was necessary for the committee of experts 
to request all the Governments concerned to make some 
contribution to the adjustment and we have felt that we 
should share a proportion of the concessions made. 

The State and Treasury Departments will be in a posi- 
tion shortly to submit for your consideration a draft of 
an agreement to be executed between the United States 
and Germany providing for the payments of these re- 
vised amounts. A more extensive statement will be sub- 
mitted at that time. 

The total amount of indebtedness of the various coun- 
tries to the United States now funded is $11,579,465,885. 
This sum was in effect provided by the issue of United 
States Government bonds to our own people. The pay- 
ments of the various Governments to us on account of 
principal and interest for 1930 are estimated at a total of 
about $239,000,000, for 1931 at about $236,000,000, for 
1932 at about $246,000,000. The measure of American 
compromise in these settlements may be appreciated from 
the fact that our taxpayers are called upon to find an- 
nually about $475,000,000 in interest and in addition to 
redeem the principal of sums borrowed by the United 
States Government for these purposes. 


Alien Enemy Property 
The wise determination that this property seized in 
war should be returned to its owners has proceeded with 
considerable rapidity. Of the original seized cash and 
property (valued at a total of about $625,000,000), all 
but $111,566,700 has been returned. Most of the re- 
mainder should be disposed of during the next year. 


General Economic Situation 


The country has enjoyed a large degree of prosperity 
and sound progress during the past year with a steady 
improvement in methods of production and distribution 
and consequent advancement in standards of living. Pro- 
gress has, of course, been unequal among industries, and 
some, such as coal, lumber, leather, and textiles, still lag 
behind. The long upward trend of fundamental progress, 
however, gave rise to over-optimism as to profits, which 
translated itself into a wave of uncontrolled speculation 
in securities, resulting in the diversion of capital from 
business to the stock market and the inevitable crash. 
The natural consequences have been a reduction in the 
consumption of luxuries and semi-necessities by those who 
have met with losses, and a number of persons thrown 
temporarily out of employment. Prices of agricultural 
products dealt in upon the great markets have been 
affected in sympathy with the stock crash. 

Fortunately, the Federal reserve system had taken 
measures to strengthen the position against the day when 
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speculation would break, which together with the strong 
position of the banks has carried the whole credit system 
through the crisis without impairment. The capital which 
has been hitherto absorbed in stock-market loans for 
speculative purposes is now returning to the normal chan- 
nels of business. There has been no inflation in the prices 
of commodities ; there has been no undue accumulation of 
goods, and foreign trade has expanded to a magnitude 
which exerts a steadying influence upon activity in indus- 
try and employment. 

The sudden threat of unemployment and especially the 
recollection of the economic consequences of previous 
crashes under a much less secured financial system created 
unwarranted pessimism and fear. It was recalled that past 
storms of similar character had resulted in retrenchment 
of construction, reduction of wages, and laying off of 
workers. The natural result was the tendency of business 
agencies throughout the country to pause in their plans 
and proposals for continuation and extension of their 
businesses, and this hesitation unchecked could in itself 
intensify into a depression with widespread unemployment 
and suffering. 

I have, therefore, instituted systematic, voluntary 
measures of cooperation with the business institutions 
and with State and municipal authorities to make certain 
that fundamental businesses of the country shall con- 
tinue as usual, that wages and therefore consuming power 
shall not be reduced, and that a special effort shall be made 
to expand construction work in order to assist in equaliz- 
ing other deficits in employment. Due to the enlarged 
sense of cooperation and responsibility which has grown 
in the business world during the past few years the 
response has been remarkable and satisfactory. We have 
canvassed the Federal Government and instituted meas- 
ures of prudent expansion in such work that should be 
helpful, and upon which the different departments will 
make some early recommendations to Congress. 

I am convinced that through these measures we have 
reestablished confidence. Wages should remain stable. 
A very large degree of industrial unemployment and suf- 
fering which would otherwise have occurred has been pre- 
vented. Agricultural prices have reflected the returning 
confidence. | The measures taken must be vigorously 
pursued until normal conditions are restored. 


Agriculture : 

The agricultural situation is improving. The gross farm 
income as estimated by the Department of Agriculture for 
the crop season 1926-27 was $12,100,000,000; for 1927-28 
it was $12,300,000,000; for 1928-29 it was $12,500,000,- 
000; and estimated on the basis of prices since the last 
harvest the value of the 1929-30 crop would be over $12,- 
650,000,000. The slight decline in general commodity 
prices during the past few years naturally assists the 
farmers’ buying power. 

Responsible farm leaders have assured me that a large 
measure of confidence is returning to agriculture and that 
a feeling of optimism prevades that industry. 

The most extensive action for strengthening the agri- 
cultural industry ever taken by any government was in- 
augurated through the farm marketing act of June 15 
last. Under its provisions the Federal Farm Board has 
been established, comprised of men long and widely ex- 
perienced in agriculture and sponsored by the farm or- 
ganizations of the country. During its short period of 
existence the board has taken definite steps toward a more 
efficient organization of agriculture, toward the elimination 
of waste in marketing, and toward the upbuilding of 
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farmers’ marketing organizations on sounder and more 
efficient lines. Substantial headway has been made in the 
organization of four of the basic commodities—grain, 
cotton, livestock, and wool. The board is moving rapidly 
along the lines laid out for it in the act, facilitating the 
creation by farmers of farmer-owned and farmer-con- 
trolled organizations and federating them into central in- 
stitutions, with a view to increasing the bargaining power 
of agriculture, preventing and controlling surpluses, and 
mobilizing the economic power of agriculture. 


The Tariff 

The special session of Congress was called to expedite 
the fulfillment of party pledges of agricultural relief and 
the tariff. The pledge of farm relief has been carried out. 
At that time I stated the principles upon which I believed 
action should be taken in respect to the tariff. 

No condition has arisen in my view to change these 
principles stated at the opening of the special session. 
I am firmly of the opinion that their application to the 
pending revision will give the country the kind of a tariff 
law it both needs and wants. It would be most helpful 
if action should be taken at an early moment, more espe- 
cially at a time when business and agriculture are both 
cooperating to minimize future uncertainties. It is just 
that they should know what the rates are to be. 

Even a limited revision requires the consideration and 
readjustment of many items. The exhaustive inquiries 
and valuable debate from men representative of all parts 
of the country which is needed to determine the detailed 
rates must necessarily be accomplished in the Congress. 
However perfectly this rate structure may be framed at 
any given time, the shifting of economic forces which 
inevitably occurs will render changes in some items desir- 
able between the necessarily long intervals of congres- 
sional revision. Injustices are bound to develop, such as 
were experienced by the dairymen, the flaxseed produc- 
ers, the glass industry, and others, under the 1922 rates. 
For this reason, I have been most anxious that the broad 
principle of the flexible tariff as provided in the existing 
law should be preserved and its delays in action avoided 
by more expeditious methods of determining the costs 
of production at home and abroad, with executive author- 
ity to promulgate such changes upon recommendation of 
the Tariff Commission after exhaustive investigation. 
Changes by the Congress in the isolated items such as 
those to which I have referred would have been most 
unlikely both because of the concentrations of oppositions 
in the country, who could see no advantage to their own 
industry or State, and because of the difficulty of limiting 
consideration by the Congress to such isolated cases. 

There is no fundamental conflict between the interests 
of the farmer and the worker. Lowering of the stand- 
ards of living of either tends to destroy the other. The 
prosperity of one rests upon the well-being of the other. 
Nor is there any real conflict between the East and the 
West or the North and the South in the United States. 
The complete interlocking of economic dependence, the 
common striving for social and spiritual progress, our 
common heritage as Americans, and the infinite web of 
national sentiment, have created a solidarity in a great 
people unparalleled in all human history, These invisible 
bonds should not and can not be shattered by differences 
of opinion growing out of discussion of a tariff. 


Public Buildings 
Under the provisions of various acts of Congress $300,- 
000,000 has been authorized for public buildings and the 
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land upon which to construct them, being $75,000,000 
for the District of Columbia and $225,000,000 for the 
country at large. Excluding $25,000,000 which is for 
the acquisition of land in the so-called “triangle” in this 
city, this public building legislation provides for a five- 
year program for the District of Columbia and between 
an eight and nine year program for the country at large. 
Of this sum approximately $27,400,000 was expended up 
to June 30 last, of which $11,400,000 has been expended 
in the District and $16,000,000 outside. 

Even this generous provision for both the District of 
Columbia and the country is insufficient for most pressing 
governmental needs. Expensive rents and inadequate 
facilities are extravagance and not economy, In the Dis- 
trict even after the completion of these projects we shall 
have fully 20,000 clerks housed in rented and temporary 
war buildings which can last but a little longer. 

I therefore recommend that consideration should be 
given to the extension of authorizations both for the coun- 
try at large and for the District of Columbia again dis- 
tributed over a term of years. 


The Waterways and Flood Control 


The development of inland waterways has received 
new impulse from the completion during this year of the 
canalization of the Ohio to a uniform 9-foot depth. The 
development of the other segments of the Mississippi 
system should be expedited and with this in view I am 
recommending an increase in appropriations for rivers 
and harbors from $50,000,000 to $55,000,000 per annum 
which, together with about $4,000,000 per annum released 
by completion of the Ohio, should make available after 
providing for other river .nd harbor works a sum of 
from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 per annum for the Mis- 
sissippi system and thus bring it to early completion. 

Expansion of our intracoastal waterways to effective 
barge depths is well warranted. We are awaiting the 
action of Canada upon the St. Lawrence waterway pro- 
ject. 


Highways 

There are over 3,000,000 miles of legally established 
highways in the United States, of which about 10 per 
cent are included in the State highway systems, the re- 
mainder being county and other local roads. 

The total expenditures of Federal, State, and local 
governments last year for construction and maintenance 
assumed the huge total of $1,660,000,000. 

Federal aid in the construction of the highway systems 
in conjunction with the States has proved to be beneficial 
and stimulating. We must ultimately give consideration 
to the increase of our contribution to these systems, par- 
ticularly with a view to stimulating the improvement of 
farm-to-market roads. 


Post Office 


Our Post Office deficit has now increased to over $80,- 
000,000 a year, of which perhaps $14,000,000 is due to 
losses on ocean mail and air mail contracts. The depart- 
ment is making an exhaustive study of the sources of the 
deficit with view to later recommendation to Congress 
in respect to it. 

The Post Office quarters are provided in part by the 
Federal construction, in part by various forms of rent 
and lease arrangements. The provision of adequate quar- 
ters for the Post Office should be put on a sound basis. 

A revision of air mail rates upon a more systematic and 
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permanent footing is necessary. The subject is under 
study, and if legislation should prove necessary the sub- 
ject will be presented to the Congress. In, the meantime 
I recommend that the Congress should consider the desir- 
ability of authorizing further expansion of the South 
American services. 


Commercial Aviation 

During the past year progress in civil aeronautics has 
been remarkable. This is to a considerable degree due 
to the wise assistance of the Federal Government through 
the establishment and maintenance of airways by the 
Department of Commerce and the mail contracts from 
the Post Office Department. 

Through this assistance the Nation is building a sound 
aviation system, operated by private enterprise. 


Railways 

As a whole, the railroads never were in such 
good physical and financial condition, and the country 
has never been so well served by them. The greatest 
volume of freight traffic ever tendered is being carried 
at a speed never before attained and with satisfaction to 
the shippers. Efficiencies and new methods have resulted 
in reduction in the cost of providing freight transporta- 
tion, and freight rates show a continuous descending line 
from the level enforced by the World War. 

We have, however, not yet assured for the future that 
adequate system of transportation through consolidations 
which was the objective of the Congress in the transpor- 
tation act. Legislation to simplify and expedite con- 
solidation methods and better to protect public interest 
should be enacted. 

Consideration should also be given to relief of the mem- 
bers of the Commission from the necessity of detailed 
attention to comparatively inconsequential matters which, 
under the existing law, must receive their direct and per- 
sonal consideration. 


Merchant Marine 

Under the impulse of the merchant marine act of 1928 
the transfer to private enterprise of the Government- 
owned steamship lines is going forward with increasing 
success, The Shipping Board now operates about 18 
lines, which is less than half the number originally estab- 
lished, and the estimate of expenditures for the coming 
fiscal year is based upon reduction in losses on Govern- 
ment lines by approximately one-half. Construction loans 
have been made to the amount of approximately $75,000,- 
000 out of the revolving fund authorized by Congress 
and have furnished an additional aid to American ship- 
ping and further stimulated the building of vessels in 
American yards. 

Desirous of securing the full values to the Nation of 
the great effort to develop our merchant marine by the 
merchant marine act soon after the inauguration of the 
present administration, I appointed an interdepartmental 
committee, consisting of the Secretary of Commerce, as 
chairman, the Secretary of the Navy, the Postmaster 
General, and the chairman of the Shipping Board, to 
make a survey of the policies being pursued under the 
act of 1928 in respect of mail contracts; to inquire into 
its workings and to advise the Postmaster General in the 
administration of the act. 

That study has now been substantially completed and 
the committee has advised the desirability and the neces- 
sity of securing much larger undertakings as to service 
and new construction in future contracts. The committee 
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at this time is recommending the advertising of 13 addi- 
tional routes, making substantial requirements for the 
construction of new vessels during the life of each con- 
tract recommended. A total of 40 new vessels will be 
required under the contracts proposed, about half of 
which will be required to be built during the next three 
years, The capital cost of this new construction will be 
approximately $250,000,000, involving approximately 
460,000 gross tons. Should bidders be found who will 
make these undertakings, it will be necessary to recom- 
mend to Congress an increase in the authorized expendi- 
ture by the Post Office of about $5,500,000 annually. It 
will be most advantageous to grant such an authority. 


A conflict as to the administration of the act has arisen 
in the contention of persons who have purchased Shipping 
Board vessels that they are entitled to mail contracts ir- 
respective of whether they are the lowest bidder, the 
Post Office, on the other hand, being required by law to 
let contracts in that manner. It is urgent that Congress 
should clarify this situation. 


The Banking System 

It is desirable that Congress should consider the revi- 
sion of some portions of the banking law. 

The development of “group” and “chain” banking 
presents many new problems. 

All these subjects, however, require careful investiga- 
tion, and it might be found advantageous to create a 
joint commission embracing Members of the Congress 
and other appropriate Federal officials for subsequent 
report. 


Electrical Power Regulation 

The Federal Power Commission is now comprised of 
three Cabinet officers, and the duties involved in the 
competent conduct of the growing responsibilities of this 
commission far «xceed the time and attention which these 
officials can properiy afford from other important duties. 
I recommend that authority be given for the appointment 
of full-time commissioners to replace them. 


It is also desirable that the authority of the commision 
sould be extended to certain phases of power regulation. 
The nature of the electric utilities industry is such that 
about 90 per cent of all power generation and distribution 
is intrastate in character, and most of the States have 
developed their own regulatory systems as to certificates 
of convenience, rates, and profits of such utilities. To 
encroach upon their authorities and responsibilities would 
be an encroachment upon the rights of the States. There 
are cases, however, of interstate character beyond the 
jurisdiction of the States. To meet these cases it would 
be most desirable if a method could be worked out by 
which initial action may be taken between the commis- 
sions of the States whose joint action should be made 
effective by the Federal Power Commission with a reserve 
to act on its own motion in case of disagreement or 
nonaction by the States. 


The Radio Commission 


I recommend the reorganization of the Radio Commis- 
sion into a permanent body from its present temporary 
status. The requirement of the present law that the 
commissioners shall be appointed from specified zones 
should be abolished and a general provision made for 
their equitable selection from different parts of the coun- 
try. Despite the effort of the commissioners, the present 
method develops a public insistence that the commission- 
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ers are specially charged with supervision of radio affairs 
in the zone from which each is appointed. As a result 
there is danger that the system will degenerate from a 
national system into five regional agencies with varying 
practices, varying policies, competitive tendencies, and 
consequent failure to attain its utmost capacity for service 
to the people as a whole. 


Muscle Shoals 

It is most desirable that this question should be disposed 
of. Under present conditions the income from these 
plants is less than could otherwise be secured for its 
use, and more especially the public is not securing the 
full benefits which could be obtained from them. 

It is my belief that such parts of these plants as would 
be useful and the revenues from the remainder should be 
dedicated for all time to the farmers of the United States 
for investigation and experimentation on a commercial 
scale in agricultural chemistry. By such means advanc- 
ing discoveries of science can be systematically applied to 
agricultural need, and development of the chemical indus- 
try of the Tennessee Valley can be assured. 

I do not favor the operation by the Government of 
either power or manufacturing business except as an 
unavoidable by-product of some other major public 
purpose. 

Any form of settlement of this question will imply 
entering upon a contract or contracts for the lease of the 
plants either as a whole or in parts and the reservation 
of facilities, products, or income for agricultural pur- 
poses. The extremely technical and involved nature of 
such contracts dealing with chemical and electrical enter- 
prises, added to the unusual difficulties surrounding these 
special plants, and the rapid commercial changes now in 
progress in power and synthetic nitrogen manufacture, 
lead me to suggest that Congress create a special commis- 
sion, not to investigate and report as in the past, but with 
authority to negotiate and complete some sort of contract 
or contracts in behalf of the Government, subject, of 
course, to such general requirements as Congress may 
stipulate. 


Boulder Dam 
The Secretary of the Interior is making satisfactory 
progress in negotiation of the very complex contracts 
required for the sale of the power to be generated at this 
project. I recommend that the necessary funds be ap- 
propriated for the initiation of this work as soon as the 
contracts are in the hands of Congress. 


Conservation 

Conservation of national resources is a fixed policy of 
the Government. Three important questions bearing 
upon conservation of the public lands have become urgent. 

Conservation of our oil and gas resources against 
future need is a national necessity. 

We are also confronted with a major problem in con- 
servation due to the overgrazing on public lands. 

We have a third problem of major dimensions in the 
reconsideration of our reclamation policy. 

To provide for careful consideration of these questions 
and also of better division of responsibilities in them as 
between the State and Federal Governments, including 
the possible transfer to the States for school purposes of 
the lands unreserved for forests, parks, power, minerals, 
etc., I have appointed a Commission on Conservation of 
the Public Domain, with a membership representing the 
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major public land States and at the same time the public 
at large. I recommend that Congress should authorize a 
moderate sum to defray their expenses. 


Social Service 


The Federal Government provides for an extensive and 
valuable program of constructive social service, in educa- 
tion, home building, protection to women and children, 
employment, public health, recreation, and many other 
directions, 

In a broad sense Federal activity in these directions has 
been confined to research and dissemination of informa- 
tion and experience, and at most to temporary subsidies 
to the States in order to secure uniform advancement in 
practice and methods, Any other attitude by the Federal 
Government will undermine one of the most precious 
possessions of the American people; that is, local and 
individual responsibility. We should adhere to this policy. 

Federal officials can, however, make a further and most 
important contribution by leadership in stimulation of the 
community and voluntary agencies, and by extending 
Federal assistance in organization of these forces and 
bringing about cooperation among them. 

I have recently, in cooperation with the Secretaries of 
Interior and Labor, laid the foundations of an exhaustive 
inquiry into the facts precedent to a nation-wide White 
House conference on child health and protection. This 
cooperative movement among interested agencies will 
impose no expense upon the Government. Similar nation- 
wide conferences will be called in connection with better 
housing and recreation at a later date. 

In view of the considerable difference of opinion as to 
the policies which should be pursued by the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to education, I have appointed a 
committee representative of the important educational 
associations and others to investigate and present recom- 
mendations, In cooperation with the Secretary of the 
Interior, I have also appointed a voluntary committee of 
distinguished membership to assist in a nation-wide move- 
ment for abolition of illiteracy. 

I have recommended additional appropriations for the 
Federal employment service in order that it may more 
fully cover its cooperative work with State and local 
services. I have also recommended additional appropria- 
tions for the Women’s and Children’s Bureaus for much- 
needed research as to facts which I feel will prove most 
helpful. 


Public Health 


The advance in scientific discovery as to disease and 
health imposes new considerations upon us. The Nation 
as a whole is vitally interested in the health of all the 
people; in protection from spread of contagious disease; 
in the relation of physical and mental disabilities to crim- 
inality ; and in the economic and moral advancement which 
is fundamentally associated with sound body and mind. 
The organization of preventive measures and health edu- 
cation in its personal application is the province of public 
health service. Such organization should be as universal 
as public education, Its support is a proper burden upon 
the taxpayer. It cannot be organized with success, either 
in its sanitary or educational phases, except under public 
authority. It should be based upon local and State 
responsibility, but I consider that the Federal Government 
has an obligation of contribution to the establishment of 
such agencies. 

I recommend to the Congress that the purpose of the 
Sheppard-Towner Act should be continued through the 
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Children’s Bureau for a limited period of years; and that 
the Congress should consider the desirability of confining 
the use of Federal funds by the States to the building up 
of such county or other local units, and that such outlay 
should be positively coordinatted with the funds expended 
through the United States Public Health Service directed 
to other phases of the same county or other local unit 
organization. All funds appropriated should of course be 
applied through the States, so that the public Health pro- 
gram of the county or local unit will be efficiently coor- 
dinated with that of the whole State. 


Federal Prisons 


Closely related to crime conditions is the administra- 
tion of the Federal prison system. Our Federal penal 
institutions are overcrowded, and this condition is daily 
becoming worse. The parole and probation systems are 
inadequate. 

We need some new Federal prisons and a reorganiza- 
tion of our probation and parole systems; and there 
should be established in the Department of Justice a 
Bureau of Prisons with a sufficient force to deal ade- 
quately with the growing activities of our prison institu- 
tions. Authorization for the improvements should be 
given speedily, with initial appropriations to allow the 
construction of the new institutions to be undertaken 
at once. 


Immigration 

Restriction of immigration has from every aspect 
proved a sound national policy. Our pressing problem 
is to formulate a method by which the limited number of 
immigrants whom we do welcome shall be adapted to 
our national setting and our national needs. 

I have been opposed to the basis of the quotas now in 
force and I have hoped that we could find some practical 
method to secure what I believe should be our real na- 
tional objective; that is, fitness of the immigrant as to 
physique, character, training, and our need of service. 
Perhaps some system of priorities within the quotas could 
produce these results and at the same time enable some 
hardships in the present system to be cleared up. I rec- 
ommend that the Congress should give the subject further 
study, in which the executive departments will gladly 
cooperate with the hope of discovering such method as 
will more fully secure our national necessities. 


Veterans 


It has been the policy of our Government almost from 
its inception to make provision for the men who have 
been disabled in defense of our country. This policy 
should be maintained. Originally it took the form of 
land grants and pensions. This system continued until 
our entry into the World War. The Congress at that 
time inaugurated a new plan of compensation, rehabilita- 
tion, hospitalization, medical care and treatment, and 
insurance, whereby benefits were awarded to those vet- 
erans and their immediate dependents whose disabilities 
were attributable to their war service. The basic prin- 
ciple in this legislation is sound. 

I am convinced that we will gain in efficiency, economy, 
and more uniform administration and better definition 
of national policies if the Pension Bureau, the National 
Home for Volunteer Soldiers, and the Veterans’ Bureau 
are brought together under a single agency. The total 
appropriations to these agencies now exceed $800,000,000 
per annum. 
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Civil Service 
Approximately four-fifths of all the employes in the 
executive civil service now occupy positions subject to 
competitive examination under the civil service law. I 
recommend that a further step be taken by authorization 
that appointments of third-class postmasters be made 
under the civil service law. 


Departmental Reorganization 


This subject has been under consideration for over 20 
years. It was promised by both political parties in the 
recent campaign. It has been repeatedly examined by 
committees and commissions—congressional, executive, 
and voluntary. The conclusions of these investigations 
have been unanimous that reorganization is a necessity of 
sound administration; of economy; of more effective 
governmental policies and of relief to the citizen from 
unnecessary harassment in his relations wtih a multitude 
of scattered governmental agencies. But the presentation 
of any specific plan at once enlivens opposition from 
every official whose authority may be curtailed or who 
fears his position is imperiled by such a result ; of bureaus 
and departments which wish to maintain their authority 
and actvities; of citizens and their organizatons who are 
selfishly interested, or who are inspired by fear that their 
favorite bureau may, in a new setting, be less subject to 
their influence or more subject to some other influence. 

It seems to me that the essential principles of reorgani- 
zation are two in number. First, all administrative activ- 
ities of the same major purpose should be placed in 
groups under single-headed responsibility ; second, all ex- 
ecutive and administrative functions should be separated 
from boards and commissions and placed under individual 
responsibility, while quasilegislative and quasijudicial and 
broadly advisory functions should be removed from in- 
dividual authority and assigned to boards and commis- 
sions. Indeed, these are the fundamental principles upon 
which our Government was founded, and they are the 
principles which have been adhered to in the whole devel- 
opment of our business structure, and they are the dis- 
tillation of the common sense of generations. 


With this background of all previous experience I 
can see no hope for the development of a sourid reorgan- 
ization of the Government unless Congress be willing to 
delegate its authority over the problem (subject to defined 
principles) to the Executive, who should act upon ap- 
provai of a joint committee of Congress or with the re- 
servation of power of revision to Congress within some 
limited period adequate for its consideration. 


Prohibition 

The first duty of the President under his oath of office 
is to secure the enforcement of the laws. The enforce- 
ment of the laws enacted to give effect to the Eighteenth 
Amendment is far from satisfactory and this is in part 
due to the inadequate organization of the administrative 
agencies of the Federal Government. With the hope of 
expediting such reorganization, I requested on June 6 
last that Congress should appoint a joint committee to 
collaborate with executive agencies in preparation of 
legislation. It would be helpful if it could be so ap- 
pointed. The subject has been earnestly considered by 
the Law Enforcement Commission and the administrative 
officials of the Government. Our joint conclusions are 
that certain steps should be taken at once. First, there 
should be an immediate concentration of responsibility 
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and strengthening of enforcement agencies of the Federal 
Government by transfer to the Department of Justice of 
the Federal functions of detection and to a considerable 
degree of prosecution, which are now lodged in the Pro- 
hibition Bureau in the Treasury; and at the same time 
the control of the distribution of industrial alcohol and 
legalized beverages should remain in the Treasury. Sec- 
ond, provision should be made for relief of congestion in 
the Federal courts by modifying and simplifying the 
procedure for dealing with the large volume of petty 
prosecutions under various Federal acts. Third, there 
should be a codification of the laws relating to prohibition 
to avoid the necessity which now exists of resorting to 
more than 25 statutes enacted at various times over 40 
years. Technical defects in these statutes that have been 
disclosed should be cured. I would add to these recom- 
mendations the desirability of reorganizing the various 
services engaged in the prevention of smuggling into one 
border patrol under the Coast Guard. Further recom- 
mendations upon the subject as a whole will be developed 
after further examination by the Law Enforcement Com- 
mission, but it is not to be expected that any criminal 
law will ever be fully enforced so long as criminals exist. 


The District of Columbia should be the model of city 
law enforcement in the Nation. While conditions here 
are much better than in many other cities, they are far 
from perfect, and this is due in part to the congestion of 
criminal cases in the Supreme Court of the District, 
resulting in long delays. Furthermore, there is need for 
legislation in the District supplementing the national pro- 
hibition act, more sharply defining and enlarging the duties 
and powers of the District Commissioners and the police 
of the District, and opening the way for better coopera- 
tion in the enforcement of prohibition between the Dis- 
trict officials and the prohibition officers of the Federal 
Government. It is urgent that these conditions be rem- 
edied. 


Law Enforcement and Observance 


No one will look with satisfaction upon the volume of 
crime of all kinds and the growth of organized crime in 
our country. We have pressing need so to organize our 
system of administering criminal justice as to establish 
full vigor and effectiveness. We need to reestablish faith 
that the highest interests of our country are served by 
insistence upon the swift and even-handed administration 
of justice to all offenders, whether they be rich or poor. 
That we shall effect improvement is vital to the preserva- 
tion of our institutions. It is the most serious issue before 
our people. 


Under the authority of Congress I have appointed a 
National Commission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment, for an exhaustive study of the entire problem of 
the enforcement of our laws and the improvement of our 
judicial system, including the special problems and abuses 
growing out of the prohibition laws. The commission 
has been invited to make the wildest inquiry into the short- 
comings of the administration of justice and into the 
causes and remedies for them. It has organized its work 
under subcommittees dealing with the many contributory 
causes of our situation and has enlisted the aid of inves- 
tigators in fields requiring special consideration. I am 
confident that as a result of its studies now being carried 
forward it will make a notable contribution to the solution 
of our pressing problems. 
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Pending further legislation, the Department of Justice 
has been striving to weed out inefficiency wherever it 
exists, to stimulate activity on the part of its prosecuting 
officers, and to use increasing care in examining into the 
qualifications of those appointed to serve as prosecutors. 
The department is seeking systematically to strengthen 
the law enforcement agencies week by week and month 
by month, not by dramatic displays but by steady pres- 
sure; by removal of negligent officials and by encourage- 
ment and assistance to the vigilant. During the course 
of these efforts it has been revealed that in some districts 
causes contributing to the congestion of criminal dockets, 
and to delays and inefficiency in prosecutions, have been 
lack of sufficient forces in the offices of United States 
attorneys, clerks of courts, and marshals. These condi- 
tions tend to clog the machinery of justice. The last 
conference of senior circuit judges has taken note of 
them and indorsed the department’s proposals for im- 
provement. Increases in appropriations are necessary 
and will be asked for in order to reenforce these offices. 


The orderly administration of the law involves more 
than the mere machinery of law enforcement. The effi- 
cient use of that machinery and a spirit in our people in 
support of law are alike essential. We have need for 
improvement in both. However much we may perfect 
the mechanism, still if the citizen who is himself depend- 
ent upon some laws for the protection of all that he has 
and all that he holds dear, shall insist on selecting the 
particular laws which he will obey, he undermines his 
own safety and that of his country, His attitude may 
obscure, but it cannot conceal, the ugly truth that the law- 
breaker, whoever he may be, is the enemy of society. 
We can no longer gloss over the unpleasant reality which 
should be made vital in the consciousness of every citizen, 
that he who condones or traffics with crime, who is indif- 
ferent to it and to the punishment of the criminal, or to 
the lax performance of official duty, is himself the most 
effective agency for the breakdown of society. 


Law cannot rise above its source in good citizenship— 
in what right-minded men most earnestly believe and 
desire. If the law is upheld only by Government officials, 
then all law is at an end. Our laws are made by the 
people themselves; theirs is the right to work for their 
repeal; but until repeal it is an equal duty to observe 
them and demand their enforcement. 


I have been gratified at the awakening sense of this 
responsibility in our citizens during the past tew months, 
and gratified that many instances have occurred which 
refuted the cynicism which has asserted that our system 
could not convict those who had defied the law and 
possessed the means to resist its execution. These things 
reveal a moral awakening both in the people and in offi- 
cials which lies at the very foundation of the rule of law. 


Conclusion 


The test of the rightfulness of our decisions must be 
whether we have sustained and advanced the ideals of the 
American people; self-government in its foundations of 
local government ; justice whether to the individual or to 
the group; ordered liberty; freedom from domination; 
open opportunity and equality of opportunity ; the initiative 
and individuality of our people; prosperity and the lessen- 
ing of poverty; freedom of public opinion; education; 
advancement of knowledge; the growth of religious 
spirit ; the tolerance of all faiths; the foundations of the 
home and the advancement of peace.—E-xtracts. 
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As Transmitted to Congress by the President, December 4, 1929 


COMPARISON between the estimates of ap- 
propriations for 1931 and the appropriations for 
1930 . . . shows that the total of the estimates of 
appropriations payable from the Treasury in this 
Budget is $145,696,000 less than the appropria- 
tions for 1930. The estimates in the Budget, 
however, contain no amount for the revolving loan fund 
for the Federal Farm Board, for which $150,000,000 is 
included in the appropriations for 1930. Therefore, for 
purposes of comparison, $150,000,000 should be deducted 
from the amount of the appropriations for 1930. Elimin- 
ating this item from the 1930 total the estimates of ap- 
ptiations in the Budget for 1931 exceed the appropria- 
tions for 1930 by $4,304,000. Concerning the Federal 
Farm Board, I am simply delaying the presentation to the 
Congress of an estimate for an additional amount for the 
revolving loan fund until it is known more definitely 
what further amount will be needed. This will not in any 
way hamper the board, as it has sufficient funds at present 
and an estimate will be presented to the Congress in 
ample time in advance of any requirements for more 
money. 

Through nonrecurring items and justified reductions in 
other items funds have been found to make increases in 
certain of our activities without enlarging to any ap- 
preciable extent the total of the estimates for 1931 over 
the appropriations for 1930. I am indicating below, in 
round figures, the larger items of increase and decrease. 

With regard to the increases for 1931 there are certain 
activities which I desire to bring especially to the atten- 
tion of the Congress. 

Rivers and harbors, flood relief, and Boulder Dam.— 
The estimates herewith contain an increase of $5,000,000 
for flood control and $5,000,000 for rivers and harbors 
over the appropriations for these purposes for the current 
fiscal year. Moreover, the completion this year of the work 
on the Ohio River will release about $5,000,000 for other 
river and harbor work so that, in effect, the increase in 
the estimates for rivers and harbors is $10,000,000. With 
regard to the Boulder Dam project authorized by the act 
of Congress approved December 21, 1928, the details have 
not been completed in time to permit of this project being 
included in the estimates contained in this Budget. It 
is contemplated to present to the Congress at an early 
date an estimate to cover the initiation of this work. 

Departments of State and Justice—I am asking for 
considerable increases in the appropriations for these two 
departments for the fiscal year 1931 as compared with 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1930. I feel that the 
importance of the functions devolving upon these two 
departments in the conduct of our foreign affairs and in 
law enforcement and the administration of our penal 
system are of vital concern to the Nation and that both 
departments require more generous appropriations. The 
increase requested for the Department of State is more 
than $2,443,000, or about 1634 per cent, and that for the 
Department of Justice is more than $4,079,000, or about 





1414 per cent. I am satisfied that these increases will re- 
flect benefits to the Nation greater than can be measured 
in terms of the increased cost. 

Indians —As wards of the Nation the Government has 
an obligation to the Indians which concerns not alone 
their present but their future welfare. To raise the 
standard of their living, to adequately provide for their 
health and education, and to advance their opportunity 
for profitable employment are the concern of the Govern- 
ment. In order that we may meet more fully our obli- 
gations to the Indians, I am asking for an increase of 
something more than $3,100,000 over the appropriations 
for the current year. This increase is requested so that 
we may more adequately meet the need for educational 
and health work among the Indians and for their indus- 
trial assistance and advancement. I do not feel, however, 
that we should wait until the next fiscal year to make a 
general improvement in our Indian affairs. Rather do I 
feel that we should commence this now. This will require 
additional funds for the current fiscal year to which an 
estimate will be presented to the Congress. 


Forest protection—For the protection of our forests 
I am asking for a substantial increase in appropriations, 
amounting to more than $2,000,000. We have been 
spending in past years large amounts on the suppression of 
fires. In the last five years these expenditures have 
amounted to more than $8,000,000, and the best estimate 
is that $3,500,000 will be required this current fiscal year. 
We can not hope to eliminate entirely the necessity for 
spending money in the suppression of fires, but our efforts 
should be to minimize this necessity by more and more 
adequate protection measures. This is essential, not merely 
to effect a saving in the cost of suppressing fires, but to 
prevent the incalculable loss which results from the de- 
struction of our forests. Such loss involves not only the 
timber itself, but the protection which it affords against 
soil erosion and floods. As the custodian of the national 
forests, national parks, and other public lands the Federal 
Government is responsible for their protection. The obli- 
gations of this stewardship can not be met within the 
limits of the present appropriation and it is for this reason 
that I am asking for an increase to commence a program 
of more adequate protection of our forests. The protec- 
tion of our present holdings certainly outweighs in im- 
portance the acquisition of further lands which would add 
to the areas requiring protection. For this reason I am 
not submitting in this Budget an estimate for the full $3,- 
000,000 authorized for 1931 for the acquisition of lands 
for the protection of watersheds. The amount requested 
for such acquisition is $2,000,000. 


Buildings 
The public-building program authorized by the act of 
May 25, 1926, and enlarged by amendments to the original 
act, is now proceeding at a satisfactory rate of progress. 
At the outset unavoidable delays were experienced be- 
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cause of difficulties encountered in acquiring sites, it be- 
ing necessary in some cases to resort to condemnation pro- 
ceedings in the courts. Many of these difficulties have 
been overcome and it is expected that the work will now 
proceed expeditiously, resulting in the completion of 34 
new or enlarged buildings in the fiscal year 1930 and 40 
in the fiscal year 1931. The program calls for a total 
expenditure of approximately $300,000,000 in addition to 
the proceeds of sales of abandoned property. Individual 
projects have already been authorized by the Congress at 
limits of cost in excess of $260,000,000. There were 
brought forward into the fiscal year 1930 appropriation 
balances aggregating $41,481,099. This is increased by 
appropriations made at the last session of the Congress, 
amounting to $39,475,500, making the total amount avail- 
able for expenditure $80,956,599. Of this amount the 
Treasury Departemnt contemplates spending about $59,- 
500,000 in the fiscal year 1930. The Budget for 1931 
carries estimates for public buildings, including the pur- 
chase of additional land in Washington, amounting to 
$30,000,000. Supplemental thereto an estimate of about 
$5,000,000 will be submitted at a later date when the 
Treasury Department has concluded its survey of new 
projects which it is desirable to undertake at this time. 
The appropriation of these amounts will provide the 
Treasury with ample funds to continue the work during 
the fiscal year 1931. 


The War Department is also carrying forward a build- 
ing program, involving an ultimate expenditure of about 
$118,000,000, for the housing of military personnel, made 
necessary by the need for the replacement of World War 
temporary construction and to provide for the increase 
in the pre-war strength of the Regular Army, There has 
already been appropriated for this purpose $37,193,899, 
and $16,062,860 is carried in the estimates for 1931 with 
authority to make contracts for $3,000,000 additional. The 
estimates for 1931 also carry $3,311,000 for technical 
buildings for the air services of the Army and Navy, and 
$3,176,000 for other buildings for various purposes for 
the Army, Navy, and Panama Canal. 


For completing the $15,000,000 program for additional 
hospital facilities for the Veterans’ Bureau, $2,000,000 is 
provided for liquidating contracts previously authorized 
by the Congress. 


New building construction for the Indian Service has 
been allowed for a total of $2,303,000, including reserva- 
tion and nonreservation schools, hospitals, and administra- 
tion buildings. 


Provision is made for construction projects at several 
Federal penitentiaries. For Leavenworth, $22,000 is pro- 
vided ; for Atlanta, $79,000; for McNeil Island, $139,000; 
and $450,000 is included for continuing the construction 
of the industrial reformatory at Chillicothe. 


In furtherance of the $10,000,000 program for houses 
and offices for our foreign representatives, $1,700,000 is 
included in these estimates. The annual appropriations 
under this program are limited to $2,000,000, but the 
lesser amount has been included in the Budget because of 
the fact that the amount of the current estimate added to 
unexpended balances from prior appropriations will be 
— to carry on the program during the fiscal year 

1. 


Altogether this Budget carries estimates of more than 
$59,240,000 for the construction of buildings, including 
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the procurement of sites, with a contract authorization for 
a further expenditure of $3,000,000. To the sum of these 
two amounts there should be added the additional $5,000,- 
000 for the public-building program for which, as stated, 
an estimate will be submitted later in the year. 


National Defense 


The estimates for direct appropriations for the War 
and Navy Departments for 1931 provide a total of $719,- 
089.000 for national defense. This is exclusive of all 
itercs of a nonmilitary character. In additicn to the normal 
maintenance and operation requirements ot these two de- 
partments, provision is made for carrying forward the 
Air Service programs of the two services, the housing pro- 
gram of the Army, and the requirements of the Navy with 
regard to the modernization of old battleships and the con- 
struction of new ships authorized by the act of February 
13, 1929, as well as the light cruisers and submarines 
authorized by prior law. With regard to the 15 new 
cruisers authorized by the act of last February, privision 
is made for continuing work on the two cruisers already 
laid down and on the aircraft carrier and three cruisers to 
be laid down late in the fiscal year 1930 and for the com- 
mencement of the construction of the second and third 
blocks of five cruisers each, late in the fiscal year 1931. 


Air Service 

Under the Air Service programs for the Army and 
Navy I am asking for a total of $33,000,000 for the 
procurement of airplanes, their engines, spare parts, and 
accessories. In addition to this I am asking for the same 
purposes for the Coast Guard, Department of Commerce, 
and the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics a 
total of $460,000. With regard to the Army, provision 
is made for the procurement of the 443 airplanes pertain- 
ing to the fourth increment of the 5-year program author- 
ized by the Congress. This program calls for 1,515 planes 
to be on hand and on order on June 30, 1931, and it is 
believed that this goal will be reached or closely ap- 
proached by the funds already appropriated and the 
amounts estimated in this Budget. The present shortage 
in the program is about 40 planes pertaining to prior in- 
crements. No amount has been specifically included in 
the 1931 estimates to make up this shortage in view of the 
possibility of its reduction or complete elimination before 
the final increment is reached. Concerning the Navy Air 
Service, the last, or fifth, increment of the 5-year program 
authorized by the Congress will be reached in 1931. This 
program contemplates about 1,000 planes and 2 lighter- 
than-air ships to be on hand and on order at the close of 
that fiscal year. To accomplish this, provision is made for 
the procurement of 269 airplanes, including their equip- 
ment, and for continuing the work on the 2 lighter-than- 
air ships now under contract. In addition to the amounts 
which we are spending for the acquisition of aircraft we 
are also spending large sums for lighting and equipping 
airways, the inspection and licensing of commercial planes 
and pilots, and furnishing weather reports necessary to 
the carrying on of aerial navigation. For these purposes 
there is included in the estimates of the Department of 
Commerce $8,925,830 and in those for the Weather 
Bureau of the Department of Agriculture $1,400,000. It 
is estimated that by the end of the fiscal year 1931 there 
will be about 18,400 miles of airways lighted and equipped. 
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The French Debt 


In the message transmitting the 1930 Budget to the 
Congress, the French debt was discussed. A portion of 
the indebtedness of France, representing surplus war ma- 
terials purchased on credit, was due to mature during the 
fiscal year 1930, unless the agreement of April 29, 1928, 
providing for the funding of the entire indebtedness of 
France to the United States, should be ratified by both 
France and the United States, in which case this indebted- 
ness would be merged in the general indebtedness of that 
Government to the United States. In the Spring of this 
year it seemed clear to the Treasury that the Government 
of France would ratify the French debt agreement prior to 
August 1, 1929, the maturity date of $400,000,000 face 
amount of these obligations mentioned in last year’s Bud- 
get message. The Congress of the United States was 
considering the question of recessing for two or three 
months and the Treasury was faced with the situation that 
the debt agreement would be ratified by France, that cer- 
tain obligations of that Government would mature on 
August 1, that the Congress would not be in session, and 
that there was no authority on the part of the Executive 
branch of the Government cther than to submit the obliga- 
tion on their maturity date for payment. 


The matter was submitted to the Congress with a 
recommendation that, in the event the funding agreement 
was ratified by France, in accordance with its terms, prior 
to August 1, 1929, the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the approval of the President, be authorized to enter into 
an agreement with France providing for the postponement 
of the date of the maturity of the obligations in the prin- 
cipal amount of $400,000,000 from August 1, 1929, to 
such time as the Congress should approve or disapprove 
the funding agreement, but in no event beyond May, 
1930, provided, however, that France should agree to pay 
interest on such obligations, the interest so paid to be 
credited against the annuities first due under the fund- 
ing agreement. After consideration, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 80, embodying these provisions, was passed by both 
Houses of Congress, but failed to receive the formal ap- 
proval of the Speaker of the House and the President of 
the Senate before adjournment, consequently failing to 
be enacted into law by August 1, 1929. 


The French Government ratified the funding under 
date of July 27, 1929. Relying upon the expression of 
the sentiment of the Congress on the matter, as contained 
in the joint resolution, the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the approval of the President, in an exchange of cor- 
respondence agreed with France to extend the maturity 
date of the obligation in question upon the terms and 
conditions set out in the resolution. The House joint 
resolution was subsequently enacted into law, being ap- 
proved by the President on October 17, 1929. The ques- 
tion, therefore, of the maturity of these obligations is tem- 
porarily disposed of. The French debt agreement will be 
submitted to the Congress in the early part of December. 
If it receives the approval of the Congress, all of the 
obligations of France representing the purchase of sur- 
plus war material on credit will be merged, under that 
agreement, in the general debt of France to the United 
States. The payments thereafter made will conform to 
the annuities specified in that agreement. 


The increase in actual receipts for 1929 over the esti- 
mate can be attributed mainly to an unforeseen increase in 
receipts from the individual income tax. On the expendi- 
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ture side, while there were a number of increases and de- 
creases in particular items, the total excess of actual ex- 
penditures over the estimate, $54,000,000, is but slightly 
in excess of the amount paid to the railroads on account 
of back mail pay, an expenditure which could not have 
been anticipated in the estimate. 


For the current fiscal year 1930 there is a marked im- 
provement over the financial situation as estimated in the 
Budget for 1930 transmitted to the Congress in December, 
1928. Compared with the estimate of one year ago the 
receipts show an increase of about $408,000,000 and the 
expenditures about $243,000,000. On the receipt side the 
increase in the estimate is reflected generally in the income 
tax, $305,000,000, due to an abnormal increase in the in- 
comes reported by individuals for 1928 and to this ex- 
ceedingly prosperous business year ; miscellaneous internal 
revenue, $76,000,000, derived in the main from a steady 
expansion of the tobacco tax and increased stamp-tax 
receipts ; customs, $20,000,000 ; and miscellaneous receipts, 
about $7,000,000. On the expenditure side the principal 
items making up the increase in the estimate are $75,000,- 
000 for the net expenditures from the revelving loan fund 
of the Federal Farm Board, $77,000,000 for public-debt 
retirements, $12,790,000 for the postal deficiency, $23,000,- 
000 for the construction and modernization of naval ships, 
$42,000,000 for the Treasury Department, pertaining 
mainly to the settlement of war claims and the public 
building program, and $11,800,000 for the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 


Tax Reduction 


With an estimated surplus of over $225,000,000 this 
year and $122,000,000 next year it is felt that some mea- 
sure of reduction in taxes is justified. Since the fiscal year 
1921 four reductions in taxes have been made. Experience 
has shown that each reduction in taxes has resulted in 
revenue in excess of the mathematically computed return 
under the reduced rates. Undoubtedly an increase in the 
prosperity of business brought forth by tax reduction is 
partly responsible for this experience. Such reduction 
gives the taxpayer correspondingly more for his own use 
and thus increases the capital available for general busi- 
ness. Under the present circumstances I am in favor of a 
reduction in income taxes to be effective on returns for the 
calendar year 1929, which will be due March 15, 1930. 
Payment under these returns will be made during the last 
half of the current fiscal year 1930 and the first half of the 
coming fiscal year 1931, so that the reduction will be re- 
flected in the two years for which we now anticipate a 
surplus. I therefore recommend that taxes upon incomes 
for the calendar year 1929 be reduced in the approximate 
sum of $160,000,000. I would suggest to the Congress 
that this be effected, as recommended by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, by reducing by 1 per cent the rate of the 
normal tax on the incomes of individuals and corporations, 
applicable to 1929 incomes and payable in the calendar 
year 1930. This will afford either directly or indirectly 
relief to the maximum number of taxpayers. Our effort 
will be to conduct our financial requirements so as to con- 
tinue the benefits of reduced taxation for succeeding 
calendar years. It would nct, however, at this time be 
safe to extend the period of ‘he reduction. A year hence 
we will know more definitely whether the condition of our 
finances justifies a continuation or extension of the re- 
duction. 
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Conclusion 


Our finances are in sound condition. The public debt 
which at its peak in August, 1919, amounted to $26,596,- 
000,000, stood at $16,931,000,000 on June 30, 1929. We 
are wisely committed to a policy which insures the further 
progressive reduction of the debt. We will reach in 1931 
for the first time the period when the annual reduction 
required by law in the principal of the debt will be greater 
than the annual interest charges on the debt. We are also 
committed to the annual amortization of our other long 
term commitments—such as the adjusted service certificate 
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of the veterans of the World War and our liability under 
the retirement laws affecting civilian personnel. Our esti- 
mated expenditures for this and the next year are well 
within our expected receipts. With the recommended 
reduction in taxes the margin between the two will be 
considerably lessened, but to what extent we do not defi- 
nitely know to-day. This situation emphasizes the neces- 
sity for a careful scrutiny of any proposed additional 
activities which would involve a material increase in ex- 
penditures in order that we may not jeopardize either 
the balanced condition of the Budget or the continuation 
of the benefits of reduced taxation. 





Table of Receipts and Expenditures 


The receipts and expenditures shown in detail in the Budget are summarized in the following statement: 
ummary (exclusive of postal revenues and postal expenditures paid from postal revenues) 


Receipts : 
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Miscellaneous internal revenue 
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Total expenditures (including reduction of the public debt re- 
quired by law to be made from ordinary receipts)............ 
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Estimated, 1931 Estimated, 1930 Actual, 1929 

2,000, 000, $602,262,786.17 
2,460,000,000 2,480,000,000 2,330,711,822.66 
000,000 635,000,000 607,307,548.98 
523,727,666 532,263,434 492,968,067.24 
4,225,727,666 4,249,263,434 4,033,250,225.05 
4,102,938,700 4,023,681,900 3,848,463,189.63 
122,788,966 225,581,534 184,787,035.42 


These figures include net expenditures from the revolving loan fund of the Federal Farm Board to the amount of $200,000,000 
in 1931 as compared with an estimated net expenditure of $75,000,000 for the same purpose in the current fiscal year 1930. Elimina- 
ting these figures, for the purpose of comparison, from the estimated expenditures of both years shows the estimated expendi- 
tures for all other purposes for the fiscal year 1931 to be about $46,000,000 less than those for the fiscal year 1930. 

The amounts which are shown in this Budget as representing the receipts, expenditures, and surplus for the fiscal years 1929 
and 1930 differ materially from those contained in the Budget for 1930, as shown by the following table: 








Estimated in Estimated in the Actual Estimated in the 

this Budget 1930 Budget 1930 Budget 
ee DSRS SE SEE OM Ser Oe $4,249,263,434.00 $3,841,295,829.00 $4,033,250,225.05 $3,831,735,661.00 
MIND 5. csteis cho uss caucS ae Ada eds 50sh¥e 4,023,681,900.00 3,780,719,647.00 3,848,463,189.63 3,794,745,469.00 
ee Oe DER EEE Unt cgriy te ea Smee . 225,581,534.00 60,576,182.00 184,787,035.42 36,990,192.00 





The Growth of the Lobby 
(Continued from page 295) 


as active in lobbying for their respective interests in 
the tariff bill. No action was taken by Congress. 
1927—On December 6, Senator T. H. Caraway, Ark., 
D., introduced a bill (S. 1095, Seventieth Congress, 
First Session) requiring the registration of lobbyists. 
1928—On February 21, the Senate Committee on 


the Judiciary reported the Caraway Bill (Senate Re- 
port No. 342, Seventieth Congress, First Session). 
On March 2, the Senate passed the Caraway Bill. 
When it reached the House it was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary but no action was taken. 
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The 71st Con Tess 


Duration of the 70th Congress, March 4, 1929-March 4, 1931 
First, or “Special” Session, Convened April 15, 1929. Adjourned November 22, 1929 
Second, or “Long” Session, Begins December 2, 1929. 


In the Senate 
Membership 
Total—% 
53 Republicans 39 Democrats 
1 Farmer-Labor 
2 Vacancies 


Presiding Officer 


President: Charles Curtis, R. 
Vice-President of the United States 


Floor Leader. 
Majority Leader Minority Leader 
James E. Watson, Ind., R. Joseph T. Robinson, Ark., D. 


In the House 
Membership 
Total—435 


267 Republicans 165 Democrats 


1 Farmer-Labor 
3 Vacancies 


Presiding Officer 


Speaker: Nicholas Longworth, R. 
Member of the House from Ohio 


Floor Leaders 
Majority Leader Minority Leader 
John Q. Tilson, Conn., R. John N. Garner, Tex., D. 
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The Coming Month in Congress 


by Norborne T. N. Robinson 


HEN tke Second or “Long” Session of the 
Seventy-first Congress began on December 2, 
just ten days after the adjournment, on Novem- 
ber 22, of the extra session, which was the First 
Session, it found the Tariff Bill still undisposed 

% | of in the Senate. House leaders decided that 
while the lower body awaited Senate action on the Tariff 

Bill, the month of December, or that part of it that 

remained until the customary Christmas recess would 

be taken, should be devoted to the consideration of 
appropriation bills and the Administration Tax 

Reduction program. 

The tax reduction question was presented to the 
House in the form of a joint resoiution, H. J. Res. 133, 
by Representative W. C. Hawler, Oreg. R., chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means on December 2 
and referred to the committee on Ways and Means. 
The Committee promptly reported the measure and it 
was taken up for debate on December 5 and passed by 
a vote of 282 to 17. The resolution proposes a reduc- 
tion in the taxes due on 1929 incomes, payable in 1930, 
of $160,000,000, which, the Administration estimates, 
will mean a relief to stockholders of corporations of 
approximately $90,000,000 and to individual tax payers 
of $70,000,000. 





House leaders will attempt to dispose of three of 
the regular annual supply bills before the Christmas 
recess. These will be brought in immediately behind 
the tax reduction resolution in the following order: 
the Interior Department Appropriation Bill, the De- 
partment of Agriculture Department Appropriation Bill 
and, probably, the Independent Offices Appropriation Bill. 
It is possible that the State, Justice, Commerce and 
Labor Departments Bill may be the third one. The 
Committee had not reached a decision as the DicEsT 
went to press. 


Last year the Interior Department Bill, as finally 
passed carried a total appropriation of $285,585,463.02 
and the Department of Agriculture Bill a total of 
$144,511,554. 


In the meantime the Senate will vote on the resolu- 
tion of Senator G. W. Norris, Neb. R., to unseat Sena- 
tor William S. Vare, Pa., R., and will continue work 
on the Tariff Bill. As the appropriation bills are passed 
by the House and sent to the Senate they will be 
referred to the Senate Committee on Appropriations. 
It is not expected that any of them will be reported 
back to the Senate before January. 
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Action Taken by Congress 


A Daily Summary of the Proceedings of the House and Senate 
October 22 to November 22, 1929 


Note—This department contains a record of action on the floor of the House and the Senate. By following it from month 
to month the reader obtains a compact but complete review of the work actually done by Congress throughout the session. 


gave abbreviations used are the following: 


- means House bill; 


Res. means House Resolution; H. J. Res. means 


ouse Joint Resolution; H. Con. Res. means House Concurreat Resolution; S. means Senate Bill; S. Res., Senate Resolution; 
~ If cef 


S.J. Res., Senate Joint Resolution, and S. Con. Res., Senate Concurrent Resolut 





e is made to the consideration or 


action by the Senate of a House bill or resolution, it means that the House has passed it and sent it to the Senate, and vice versa. 


Tuesday, October 22, 1929 
Senate: 

Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. La Follette, Wis., R., Kean, N. J., R., Harrison, Miss., 
D., King, Utah, D., Barkley, Ky., D., McMaster, S. D., R., Cope- 
land, N. Y., D., and others spoke on the bill. 

Agreed, by a vote of 45 to 33 (not voting, 17) to an amend- 
ment for the reduction of rates of the chemical schedule. 

Recessed. 

House: 
The House was not in session. 


Weinesday, October 23, 1929 
Senate: 

Discussed the proposed investigation of the Government of 
the District of Columbia. 

Agreed to S. Res. 135, regarding records of airplane fatalities. 

Mr. Copeland, N. Y., D., announced the death of Mr. Thomas 
Hastings, of New York, architect of the interior of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Memorial Amphitheatre at Arlington, the 
Unknown Soldier’s tomb, Senate Office Building, the American 
Embassy Building in Paris and other buildings. 

Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. Goff, W. Va., R., Norris, Nebr., R., Brookhart, Iowa, 
R., Capper, Kans., R., Heflin, Ala., D., and others spoke on the 
bills. 

Agreed by a vote of 42 to 37, (not voting, 16), to sustain the 
present rate of 1 cent a pound in the tariff bill as the rate of 
duty on calcium carbide. 

Passed severai bridge bills. 

Recessed. 

House: 
The House was not in -ession. 


Thursday, October 24, 1929 
Senate: 


Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. Blaine, Wis. R., Vandenberg, Mich., R., Robinson, 
Ark., D., Walsh, Mass., D., Howell, Nebr., R., Fletcher, Fla., 
D., Sheppard, Tex., D., Borah, Idaho, R., Shortridge, Calif., R., 
and others spoke on the bill. 

Agreed by a vote of 52 to 19, (not voting, 24), to an amend- 
ment for an increase in the rate of Caesin. 

Recessed. 
House: . 

The House met and adjourned without action until Monday, 
October 28, 1929. 


Friday, October 25, 1929 
Senate: 


Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. Norris, Nebr., R., Edge, N. J., R. Norbeck, S. D., 
R., Walsh, Mass. D., Hawes, Mo., D., Fess., Ohio, R., and 
others spoke on the bill. - E 

Rejected by a vote of 48 to 30, (not voting, 17), a committee 
amendment increasing the rate of duty on compounds of cellu- 
lose. F 

Rejected by a vote of 44 to 25, (not voting, 26), a committee 
amendment increasing the rate of duty on eatable gelatin. 

Recessed. 

House: : 

The House was not in session. 


Saturday, October 26, 1929 
Senate: 


Discussed the lobby investigation. 

Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. George, Ga., D., Copeland, N. Y., D., Gillett, Mass., R., 
Sackett Ky., R., Walsh, Mass., D., Swanson, Va., D., and others 
spoke on the bill 

Rejected by a vote of 53 to 19, (not voting, 23) an amend- 
mend to the tariff bill, regarding the rate ms duty on Paints, 
Colors and Pigments. 

Recessed until Monday, October 28, 1929. 

House: 
The House was not in session. 


Monday, October 28, 1929 
Senate: 


Discussed the report of the Committee investigating lobbying 
activities. 

Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. Johnson, Calif., R., La Follette, Wis., R., Fess, Ohio, 
R., Simmons, N. C., D., Norbeck, S. D., R., Blaine, Wis., R., 
Golcsh::ough, Md., D., Wagner, N. Y., D., and others spoke 
on the bill. 

Rejected by a vote of 67 to 8 (not voting, 20), an amendment 
to the bill lowering the rate of duty on olives and clive products. 

Agreed, by a vote of 43 to 34, (not voting, 18), to an amend- 
ment to increase the rate of duty on olives and olive products. 

Recessed. 
House: 

The House met and adjourned without action until Thursday. 


Tuesday, October 29, 1929 
Senate: 


Mr. Fess, Ohio, R., anneunced the death of My. Theodore E. 
Burton, a senator from Ohio. 

Adopted S. Res. 143, providing for a State burial for Mr. 
Burton and expressing deep regret at the announcement of his 
death. 

Adjourned out of respect of the memory of Mr. Burton. 
House: 

The House was not in session. 


Wednesday, October 30, 1929 
Senate: 


Adopted motion to recess until Thursday, October 31, 1929, 
for the purpose of conducting funeral services for Mr. Burton. 
Recessed. 
House: 
The House was not in session. 


Thursday, October 31, 1929 
Senate: 


Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff, bill. 

Messrs. Watson, Ind., R., Simmons, N. C. D., Fletcher, Fia., 
D., Smoot, Utah, R., and others spoke on the bill. 

Agreed to S. J. Res. 77, providing for the notification of 
the closing of Center Market, (Public Market), Washington, 
D. C., on June 30, 1930. 

Open Executive Session. 

Recessed. 

House: ; 

The House was not in session. 
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Friday, November 1, 1929 
Senate: 


Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. Ransdell, La, D., Hayden, Ariz, D., Barkley, Ky., 
D., McKellar, Tenn., D., and others spoke on the bill. 

Mr. Robinson, Ind., R., spoke on the responsibility for the 
decline in the stock market. 

Agreed to S. Res. 137, regarding the investigation relative to 
cotton ginning reports. 

Recessed. 
House: 

The House was not in session. 


Saturday, November 2, 1929 
Senate: 


Agreed to S. Res. 147 relating to the acquired control of 
certain cotton gins by certain cottonseed-oil milis. 

Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. Smoot, Utah, R., Black, Ala., D., Harrison, Miss., 
D., Kean, N. J., R., Walsh, Mass., D., Borah, Idaho, R., Swan- 
son, Va., D., and others spoke on the bill. 

Recessed until Monday, November 4, 1929. 

House: 
The House was not in session. 


Monday, November 4, 1929 


Senate: 

Debated and adopted by a vote of 54 to 22, (not voting, 18), 
S. Res. 146, condemning the action of Senator Bingham, Conn., 
R., in employing Charles L. Eyanson, of the Connecticut Man- 
facturers Association as a clerk during the framing of the tar- 
iff bill, H. R. 2667. 

Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. LaFollette, Wis., R., Edge, N. J., R., Copeland, N. 
Y., D., Pittman, Nev., D., George, Ga., D., Walsh, Mass., D., and 
others spoke on the bill. 

Recessed. 

House: 

The House met and adjourned without action until Thursday, 

November 7, 1929. 


Tuesday, November 5, 1929 
Senate: 


Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the Tariff Bill. 

Messrs. Fletcher, Fla, D., Pittman, Nev., D., Shortridge, 
Calif., R., La Follette, Wis., R., Norris, Nebr., R., Goff, W. Va. 
R., and others spoke on the bill. 

Rejected by a vote of 40 to 35 (not voting, 19), a committee 
amendment to the tariff bill decreasing the rate of duty on 
china Clay or koalin. 

Agreed by a vote of 33 to 21 (not voting, 40), to an amend- 
ment to the tariff bill concerning the rate of duty on certain 
earthenware and crockery. 

Recessed. 

House: 
The House was not in session. 


Wednesday, November 6, 1929 
Senate: 


Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. Copeland, N. Y., D., Oddie, Nev., R., Smoot, Utah, 
R., Edge, N. J., R., Reed, Pa. R., Norris, Nebr., R., Fletcher, 
Fla., D., rge, Ga., D., and others spoke on the bill. 

Agreed, by a vote of 36 to 33, (not voting, 25), to an amend- 
ment to the tariff bill increasing the rate of duty on rolled 
glass (not plate glass). 

Agreed, by a vote of 48 to 30 (not voting, 16), to an amend- 
ment to the tariff bill decreasing the rate of duty on pig iron. 

Recessed. 
House: 

The House was not in session. 


Thursday, November 7, 1929 
Senate: 


Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. Ashurst, Ariz., D., Phipps, Colo., R., Bratton, N. 

ex., D., Fess, Ohio, R., Reed, Pa, R., Pittman, Nev., D., 
Walsh, Mass., D., Bingham, Conn., R., Norris, Nebr., R., and 
others spoke on the bill. 

Agreed, by a vote of 60 to 18 (not voting, 16), to an amend- 
ment to the tariff bill concerning manganese ore. 

Reces 
House: 

The House met and adjourned, without any transaction of 
business, until Monday, November 11, 1929. 
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Friday, November 8, 1929 
Senate: 


Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. Wheeler, Mont., D., Norris, Nebr., R., Simmons, N. 
C., D., Barkley, Ky., D., Bingham, Conn., 8., George, Ga., D., 
and others spoke on the bill. 

Recessed. 

House: : ; 

The House was not in session. 


Saturday, November 9, 1929 
Senate: 


Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. Norris, Nebr., R., Norbeck, S. D., R., Simmons, N. 
C., D., Walsh, Mont., D., Reed, Pa, R., Barkley, Ky., D., and 
others spoke on the bill. 

Recessed until! Monday, November 11, 1929. 

House: ; 

The House was not in session. 


Monday, November 11, 1929 
Senate: 


Read committee report on S. Res. 20, for an investigation of 
lobbying and lobbyists. 

Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. Pittman, Nev., D.. Copeland, N. Y., D., Connally, Tex., 
D., Smoot, Utah, R., and others spoke on the bill. 

Rejected, by a vote of 31 to 31 (not voting, 32), to an amend- 
ment to the tariff bill reducing the rate of duty on tungsten 
ore or concentrates. 

Recessed. 

House: 

Administered the oath of office to Hon. Robert Hamspeck, 
newly elected Representative from Georgia and Hon. O. J. 
Kvale, elected a Representative from Minnesota. 

Accepted the resignation of Thomas S. Williams as a Repre- 
sentative from Illinois. 

Adjourned out of respect for the late Hon. Theodore E. 
Burton, a Senator from Ohio. 


Tuesday, November 12, 1929 
Senate: 


Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. Smoot, Utah, R., Tydings, Md., D., Edge, N. J., R, 
Jones, Wash., R., Dill, Wash., D., and others spoke on the 
bill. 


Adminstered the oath of office to Roscoe C. McCulloch, 
appointed a Senator from the Senate of Ohio, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the late Senator Theodore E. Burton. 

Held open executive session. 

Recessed. 

House: 
The House was not in session. 


Wednesday, November 13, 1929 
Senate: 


Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. Nye, N. Dak., R., Dill, Wash., D., Walsh, Mass., D., 
Blease, S. C., D., Harrison, Miss., D., Reed, Pa., D., Deneen, 
Ill, R., Barkley, Ky., D., Thomas, Okla., D., and others spoke 
on the bill. 

Agreed by a vote of 49 to 29 (not voting, 17), to and amend- 
ment to the bill reducing the rate of duty on shingles. 

Recessed. 

House: 
The House was not in session. 


Thursday, November 14, 1929 
Sencte: 


Agreed to conference report on S. Res. 152, regarding spec- 
ulative transactions in cotton. 

Mr. Brookhart, Iowa, R., spoke on the F. H. Smith Co., 
regarding the accusation they were using the mails to defraud. 

Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. Walsh, Mass., D., Norris, Nebr., R., Smith, S. C., 
D., Thomas, Okla., D., Couzens, Mich., R., Simmons, N. C., 
D., Wheeler, Mont., D., and others spoke on the bill. 

Held night session for further discussion of the tariff bill. 

Messrs. Blaine, Wis., R., Goldsborough, Md., R., Copeland N. 
Y., D., and others spoke on the bill. 

Recessed. 

House: 

Met and adjourned, without transacting any business, until 

Monday, November 18, 1929. 


Continued on page 320 
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The White House Calendar 


October 22 to November 20 


Addresses 

October 21—Address of President Hoover in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the 50th Anniversary of Mr. 
Thomas A. Edison’s invention of the Incandescent Elec- 
tric Lamp, at Dearborn, Mich. 

October 23—Address of President Hoover upon the 
occasion of the celebration of the completion of the nine- 
foot channel of the Ohio river from Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
Cairo, Ill., at Louisville, Ky. 

November 11—Address of President Hoover at the 
ceremonies on the Eleventh Anniversary of Armistice 
Day, under the Auspices of the American Legion at 
Washington, D. C. 

Executive Orders 

October 31—An executive order transferring to the 
Navy Department for naval uses the control and juris- 
diction over certain tracts of land in Alaska. 

November 5—An executive order withdrawing a tract 
of land within the Fort Davis abandoned military reser- 
vation, Alaska, which was placed under the control of 
the Secretary of the Interior by Executive Order of 
November 4, 1921. 

November 8—An executive order relative to uniform 
style and safeguarding of executive orders and proclama- 
tions. 

November 11—An executive order ordering that no 
officer or employee of the Government shall me employed 
with or without remuneration by any foreign Govern- 
ment, corporation, partnership, or individual that is in 
competition with American industry. 

November 19—An executive order cancelling para- 
graph XII-6 of Instruction to Diplomatic Officers and 
paragraph 366 of Consular Regulations both entitled 
“Diplomatic Visas.” 

November 21—An executive order reserving certain 
lands in Montana for use by the Department of Agri- 
culture as a migratory bird refuge. 


Proclamation 

October 26—A proclamation changing the boundaries 
of the White Mountain National Forest, Maine and New 
Hampshire. 

October 26—A proclamation changing the boundaries 
of the Pisgah National Forest, North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. 

November 5—A proclamation of the treaty of Arbitra- 
tion between the United States and Portugal. 

November 5—A proclamation of the convention be- 
tween the United States and the United Mexican States, 
signed at Washington, August 17, 1929, further extend- 
ing the duration of the Special Claims Commission. 

November 7—A proclamation inviting the participation 
of the Nations of the World in an Exposition of a Cen- 
tury of Progress to be held in the city of Chicago in the 
year 1933. 

November 18—A proclamation of the naturalization 


treaty with Czechoslovakia. 


Important Civilian Appointments 

October 25—Charles C. Hart, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be an Envoy of the United States to Persia. 

October 25—Harry E. Carlson, of Illinois; Hugh S. 
Fullerton, of Ohio; Sidney E. O’Donoghue, of New Jer- 
sey, and Lawrence Higgins, of Massachusetts, to be secre- 
taries in the Diplomatic Service of the United States. 

October 25—Bernard Gufler, of Washington; Andrew 
W. Edson, of Connecticut; George Bliss Lane, of New 
York; Paul J. Gray, of Maine; James W. Riddleberger, 
of Virginia; Leo P. Hogan, of New Jersey; Richard S. 
Huestis, of New York; Ralph J. Blake, of Oregon; Wm. 
E. Scotten, of California; Edward Page, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts; Claude B. Chiperfield, of Illinois; Frederic C. 
Fornes, Jr., of New York; Alan N. Steyne, of New 
York; Charles A. Hutchinson, of Minnesota; William F. 
Cavenaugh, of California; Wm. S. Farrell, of New York; 
Montgomery H. Colladay, of Connecticut; Robert Janz, 
of Oklahoma; Lucius J. Knowles, of Massachusetts; 
Thomas A. Hickok, of New York; Edmund J. Dorsz, of 
Michigan; Wm. K. Ailshie, of Idaho, and William W. 
Adams, of the District of Columbia, to be vice consuls 
of career of the United States. 

October 25—William M. Sparks, of Indiana, to be 
U. S. Circuit Judge, Seventh Circuit. 

October 25—Eugene Black, of Clarksville, Tex., to be 
a member of the U. S. Board of Tax Appeals. 

October 25—George L. Sheldon, of Pettit, Miss., to be 
collector of Internal Revenue, for the District of Missis- 
s 





ippi. 
October 28—Walter E. Hope, of New York, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

November 4—Leland B. Morris, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Consul General of the United States. 

November 4—G. Aaron Youngquist, of Minnesota, to 
be Assistant Attorney General of the United States. 

November 4—Surgeon William C. Billings, to be a 
senior surgeon in the U. S. Public Health Service. 

November 6—Sheldon Whitehouse, of New York, to 
be Envoy of the United States to Guatemala. 

November 7—Herbert F. Seawell, of Carthage, N. C., 
to be a member of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals. 

November 14—Julius Harold Hart, of Alaska, to be 
United States Attorney, District of Alaska, Division 
No. 2. 

November 16—Nelson T. Johnson, of Oklahoma, to be 
envoy of the United States to China. 

November 18—Arthur H. Geissler, of Oklahoma, to be 
Envoy of the United States to Siam. 

November 20—Mortimer W. Byers, to be United States 
District Judge, eastern district of New York. 

November 20—William C. Billings to be a senior sur- 
geon in the Public Health Service. 
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The Month in the Supreme Court 


October 14 to November 18 


Special Acts of Congress and the Court of Claims 


Following is the full text of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States from the 


standpoint of public interest handed down between 


The Case—No. 74. Arthur E. Colgate, Administrator, 
v. The United States, on appeal from the United States 
Court of Claims. 

The Decision—Petition for review on November 4, 
1929. The Supreme Court held that a special juridical 
act of Congress which directed the Court of Claims to 
consider a claim against the United States and make find- 
ings and render judgment and providing that either party 
“may appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States” 
must be construed to require that the review intended 
was the usual method of review at the date of the Spe- 
cial Act, which is and was, by application for a writ of 
certiorari and not by technical appeal. The appeal for 
review was therefore dismissed. 

The Opinion—Mr. Chief Justice Taft delivered the 
opinion of the Court on November 4. The full text 
follows: 

The judgment of the Court of Claims, now under con- 
sideration, was given on a claim against the United States 
for alleged patent infringement, and was entered on Feb. 
4, 1929. A petition for certiorari seeking review in this 
court was filed May 1, 1929, and was denied on Oct. 14, 
1929. The Government contends that both methods of 
review, either by appeal or certiorari, in this court are 
now without avail. 

The claim was referred by the Senate to the Court of 
Claims for an advisory finding and report of the material 
facts. A hearing was had in the Court of Claims and it 
reported its findings on the questions of fact. Thereafter 
the Court of Claims reheard the case under a special 
jurisdictional act of Congress approved Mar. 3, 1927 
(44 Stat., chapter 408, part 3, page 1807), which read 
as follows: 

“That the findings of fact made by the Court of Claims 
in the case of Arthur E. Colgate, administrator of the 
estate of Clinton G. Colgate, deceased, against the United 
States, Congressional, Numbered 6063, Senate Document 
Numbered 703, Sixty-fourth Congress, second session, be, 
and they are hereby, referred back to the Court of Claims 
with jurisdiction to render such judgments as the findings 
of fact heretofore found and the law require: Provided, 
That either party hereto may appeal to the Supreme 








October 14 and November 18. 


Court of the United States upon or from any conclusion 
of law or judgment, from which appeals now lie in other 
cases, at any time within 90 days after the rendition of 
the judgment: Provided further, That the amount of any 
such judgment shall not exceed the sum of $50,000; and, 
provided further, That such notice hereof shall be given 
to the Attorney General of the United States as may be 
provided by orders of said court, and it shall be the duty 
of the Attorney General to cause one of his assistants 
to appear and defend for the United States.” 

Judgment for the Government in the reheard case was 
given by the Court of Claims on Feb. 4, 1929, based on 
a letter to the Commissioner of Patents under date of 
Jan. 15, 1851, from Simpson, the then owner, specifically 
abandoning the application for the patent. 

On Apr. 23, 1929, Arthur Colgate, as administrator of 
Clinton Colgate, in pursuance of the special act, filed an 
application in the Court of Claims for the allowance of 
an appeal to this court from the adverse judgment, and 
appeal was allowed by the Court of Claims on Apr. 26, 
1929. The appeal was docketed in this ‘court May 1, 
1929, and on the same day a petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari was filed on the record in the apepal case. The 
petition for certiorari, as already said, was denied by us 
Oct. 14 last. The case is now before us for consideration 
of the question of our jurisdiction upon the appeal. 

We think the proper construction to be put upon this 
special act is that the review provided for was a petition 
for certiorari. One of the chief purposes of the general 
act of Feb. 13, 1925, ch. 229, 43 Stat. 936, was to abolish 
appeals from the Court of Claims to this court and sub- 
stitute therefor applications for writs of certiorari. The 
language of the special act is that “either party hereto 
may appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon or from any conclusion of law or judgment from 
which appeals now lie in other cases.” At the time of the 
passage of that act, no appeals generally “lay in other 
cases” from the Court of Claims to this court, and do 
not now. It was evidently intended by the act of 1925 
to make the method of review by this court of judgments 
of the Court of Claims, uniform. It was intended by the 
act of 1925 to give this court an opportunity to determine 
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in advance whether the case was one worthy of review 
here. To hold that the case may come here only by cer- 
tiorari is to make it conform to the general purpose of 
the act of Feb. 13, 1925, in enlarging the use of certiorari 
as a method of review in this court. To describe appeals 
as from judgments “from which appeals now lie in other 
cases” is a mistake, unless one gives to the meaning of 
the word “appeals” something more than a mere tech- 
nical meaning. If what was intended was an appeal in 
its technical significance as distinguished from a certio- 
rari, different words should have been used to indicate it. 
Therefore the special act must be construed to require 
that the review intended was the usual method of review 
at the date of the special act, which is and was by appli- 
cation for a writ of certiorari. 

The case of Sisseton and Wahpeton Band of Sioux 
Indians v. United States, 277 U. S. 424, does not control 
the present case. That case had reference to another spe- 
cial act, granting the appellants one year from the date 
of the act within which to appeal, and it was held to con- 
fer the right of appeal as distinguished from the right to 
petition for certiorari. That special act was approved 
Mar. 4, 1927 (c. 522, 44 Stat., part 3, p. 1847), and its 
purpose was to revive a right to appeal to this court given 
to the same appellants by the act of Apr. 11, 1916 (39 
Stat. 47, c. 63), but of which appellants had failed to 
avail themselves within tue time limited therefor. Since 
Congress, by the 1927 act, was merely extending the 
period for the exercise of a right conferred in 1916, the 
term “appeal” contained in the statute was naturally con- 
strued with reference to its meaning at the time the right 
to it was originally granted. That was granted nearly 
nine years before the act of Feb. 13, 1925, changed the 
mode of appellate review of judgments of the Court of 
Claims from a technical “appeal” to a petition for writ 
of certiorari. 

These provisions with respect to special review of 
cases from the Court of Claims should be carefully con- 
strued. They are generally embodied in exceptional legis- 
lation considered by other committees than the judiciary 
committees not especially advised as to the importance 
of uniformity in respect to such exceptions. It should, 
therefore, be clear, if a departure from the ordinary 
methods of limitation of review is intended by Congress, 
that the language should leave no doubt about it. 

The history of the legislation and the language used 
show that the reference to appeals in the special act now 
before us finds its counterpart in other acts having the 
same purpose. The language is that “either party hereto 
may appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon or from any conclusion of law or judgment from 
which appeals now lie in other cases.” Acts of this kind, 
although speaking of “appeals,” show what is intended 
by the phrase “as in other cases.” The list of the later 
acts in legislation of this kind, after the passage of the 
act of Feb. 13, 1925, is as follows: 
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Act of Mar. 3, 1925 (c. 459, 43 Stat. 1133, 1134), 
Kansas or Kaw Indians: From the decision of the Court 
of Claims * * * an appeal may be taken by either 
party as in other cases to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 


Act of May 14, 1926 (c. 300, 44 Stat. 55), Chippewas 
of Minnesota: With right of appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States by either party as in other cases. 


Act of July 2, 1926 (c. 724, 44 Stat. 801), Citizen Band 
of Pottawatomies: With the right of appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States by either party as in 
other cases. 


Act of Dec. 17, 1928 (c. 36, 45 Stat. 1027), Winnebago 
tribe: With the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States by either party as in other cases. 


Act. of Feb. 28, 1929 (c. 377, 45 Stat. 1407), Shoshone 
tribe: That from the decision of the Court of Claims in 
any suit prosecuted under the authority of this act an 
appeal may be taken by either party, as in other cases, 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 


Act of July 3, 1926 (c. 734, 44 Stat. 807), Crow In- 
dians: With right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States by either party. 


Act of Mar. 2, 1927 (c. 250, 44 Stat. 1263), Assini- 
boine Indians: With right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States by either party. 


Act of Mar. 3, 1927 (c. 302, 44 Stat. 1349), Shoshone 
Indians: With right of appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States by either party. 


Act of May 18, 1928 (c. 624, 45 Stat. 602), Indians of 
California: With the right of either party to appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


Act of Feb. 20, 1929 (c. 275, 45 Stat. 1249), Nez Perce 
tribe: With the right of appeal by either party to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Act of Feb. 23, 1929 (c. 300, 45 Stat. 1256), Coos 
(Kowes) Bay, Lower Umpqua and Siuslaw tribes: 

And the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States is hereby granted to both parties. 


Here are included five instances in which the expres- 
sion used describing the appeal is as one which would 
“lie in other cases,” and the whole course of the legis- 
lation indicates a desire that the same appellate review 
should be given as in other cases. We think that this 
customary language requires the uniform use of the writ 
of certiorari in order to secure that which a certiorari 
gives—a preliminary examination of proceedings by this 
court before review. Unless a special reason in the act 
providing for appellate review indicates that the review 
is to be by technical appeal rather than by the ordinary 
method of certiorari, the latter method is the right one. 
This must lead to the dismissal of the present appeal. 
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Action Taken by Congress 
Continued from page 316 


Friday, November 15, 1929 
Senate: 


Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. Johnson, Calif., R., Walsh, Mass., D., Connally, Tex., 
D., Norris, Nebr., R., Frazier, N. Dak., R., Goldsborough, Md., 
~ ew Fla., D., Hayden, Ariz., D., and others spoke on 
the bill, 

Held night session for further discussion of the tariff bill. 

Recessed. 

House: 
The House was not in session. 


Saturday, November 16, 1929 
Senate: 


Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs., Gillett, Mass., R., Smoot, Utah, R., Harrison, Miss., 
D., Deneen, Ill, R., Blaine, Wis., R., McKellar, Tenn., D., and 
others spoke on the bill. 

Agreed by a vote of 68 to 7 (not voting, 20) to an amend- 
ment to the tariff bill, increasing the rate of duty on certain 
straws and fibers. 

Held night session for further discussion of the bill. 

Recessed, until Monday, November 18, 1929. 

House: 
The House was not in session. 


Monday, November 18, 1929 
Senate: 


Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. Simmons, N. D., D., Copeland, N. Y., D., Sackett, 
Ky., R., George, Ga., D., Bingham, Conn., R., Calcott, Conn., R., 
Smith S. C. D., Walsh, Mass. D., Harrison, Miss., D., and 
others spoke on the bill. 

Held night session for further consideration of the bill. 

Recessed. 

House: 

The House met and adjourned without transacting any busi- 

ness, until Thursday, November 21, 1929. 
Tuesday, November 19, 1929 
Senate: 


Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. Blaine, Wis., R., Walsh, Mass., D., Wheeler, Mont., 
D., George, Ga, D., Smoot, Utah, R., Norris, Nebr., R., and 
others spoke on the bill. 

Held an evening session for further consideration of the bill. 

Recessed as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
late Hon. James W. Good, Secretary of War. 


House: 4 : 
The House was not in session. 


Wednesday, November 20, 1929 
Senate: 


Agreed, by a vote of 49 to 33 (not voting, 13), to S. Con. 
Res. 19, for the final adjournment of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives on Friday, November 22, 1929. 

Messrs. Vandenberg, Mich., R., and Heflin, Ala., D., and others 
gave their respective views on the final adjournment. 

Held open executive session for the consideration of certain 
nominations. 

Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Recessed. 

House: : 

The House was not in session. 


Thursday, November 21, 1929 
Senate: 


Mr. Blease, S. C., D., spoke on crime in the District of 
Columbia. 

Messrs. Heflin, Ala., D., Harrison, Miss., D., Sackett, Ky., R., 
Simmons, N. C., D., Smith, S. C. D., and others spoke on 
S Res. 164, for the relief of borrowers from Federal Land Banks. 

Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. George, Ga., D., Walsh, Mass., D., Bratton, N. Mex., 
D., and others spoke on the bill. 

Recessed. 

House: i 

Agreed to S. Con. Res. 19, for the final adjournment of the 
extra session of Congress on November 22, 1929. 

Read, without action, resolution for the investigation of the 
lobby problem. 

Adjourned. 


Friday, November 22, 1929 
Senate: 


Discussed the problem of crime in the District of Columbia. 

Resumed consideration of H. R. 2667, the tariff bill. 

Messrs. Harrison, Miss., D., Walsh, Mass. D., and others 
spoke on the bill. 

Recessed until evening session. 

Received report on Agricultural marketing. 

Adjourned sine die. 
House: 

Debated the tariff bill. 

Adjourned sine die. 





Is Lobbying for Commercial Purposes Offensive? 


Pro 
Mark SULLIVAN, 
Continued from page 301 
by lawyers for liquor interests who would like to have 
prohibition changed. The liquor lawyers wear the more 
expensive clothes and live in the bigger houses. One feels 
they, or their employers, have—in part at least—a com- 
mercial motive. The liquor lawyers offer you expensive 
cigars ; the Anti-Saloon League lobbyists never even offer 
you a cigarette. One gathers that the liquor lawyers have 
an expense account.—Extracts, see 5, p. 320 


Con 


Cartes C. GILBert, 
Continued from page 301 
referred to has caused an increase in production costs 
which must be absorbed in the concern’s overhead, and 
if the business cannot stand the increase, then the concern 
must operate at a loss or go out of business. This would 
mean the closing down of the plant, and throwing out of 
employment men and women who must seeks positions 
elsewhere. It would mean the stopping of tax payments, 
the buying of raw materials, and the spending of money 
here and there for its operation—E-tracts, see 7, p. 320 
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